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REST AFTER TOIL 


We repeat our claim, vis. :— 


That Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concen- 
trated form of nourishment and vitality, is 
invaluable; nay, more than this, for to all 
who wish to face the strife and battle of life 
with greater endurance and more sustained 
exertion, it is absolutely indispensable. 


PU Cocoa 


You can try it freeof expense. The Pro- 
prietors are prepared to send to any reader 
who will eit his or her name and address 
and mention Perarson’s WEEKLY a 
dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
free and post paid. It is a plain, honest, 
straightforward offer. It is done to intro- 
duce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and ls. 6d. 
Of all Grocers and Stores. Address for 


sample, 
VI-COCOA, 
12 Henry St., Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN wm . 7 No Better Food. 
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out as anple *has showing 
the identical quaity se do 
Sapply in al! sizcs. They are 
of material equal to wl, 
and being asjeciality of outo7wn, 
can only be ov'taiued direct from 
our looms, thus savin, pe 
purchaser ai! midd 
OVEB 400/00 soLp pt DUR = 
ING THE PAST TWELVE 
MONTHS. Money will ingly 


_“1 have never tasted Cocos that i like so well.” 


—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., 
Ba-Previdsnt of the Boys) Ci.‘ege - 
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eee | HAIR TONIC 


was present Four Gifts. A liquid preparation of Petroleum, delicate Pacer for gaat vine 20% sth 
FREE PRESENTATION. , strength, vitality and beauty of the hair. It t dandruff 
Peachey. coo Pavel Git jhis week with each Qailt acid i sweet and healthful 1, and 3s. o not cbtainitle le loeally, a trial ¢ 
gw my 1)- FREE C thi Free, to any address in the Uni! ingdom, upon receipt of Postal Ord 


Silver Trays. 


Bise, S by Winches. Very 
strong, equal % Szering 
Silver in eppearance ard 
war, well finished, assor 
ted in Mask, Bird, acd c-ber 
designs. 
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received. 


GIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY: 
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FREE with QUILT—GUPERB DOWN PILLOW. 
Woth every order received 
foc Quilt we will present 
FREE to the purch Lser 
either a Mazuificest Tea 
Cosy or Piles ; or to pur- 
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The word “VASELINE ” ts the Registered Trade Mark of t 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 


(Consotipatep), New Yorx. 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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are inserted under this heading at the rate of 26. per line of 7 words or part therecf. Every Advertics- 
@ent must be prepaid. Ail communications should be addressed toe the Advertisement Manager, 
*Pearsen's Weekly.” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received 
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EEE hex competitions haves#tely Deen in 
4l woman in Kee ritislt Isles, 
e rule to leave Hii judging in Ni é ips] BY 
duels appointed by it odganigers (for HU P 
E RY has decided to congiuct \ 


a N\ 
The Most Thorough\Beayty Udhkes 


Mm it is borne in mind that P M 
wi and village throughout 
gr that a most far-searching anX satis 


or How You Have }to Judge. 


or the purpose of the contest we Ke o. divided tne \\% 
wing ten divisions: - : os : 
ISION 2, Ip 


DIyssTON 1. 
IVISION 37—Northumberiand, Cumberland, . Westmorland, 
5 fan, Channel Islands. 7 


ry resu Y 


Durie i, “ssle 


— Yorkshire. 
Lancashire. 


» Sussex, 
igeshire, 


beautiful ;. pds914 
and consid 


spshire, 
Y 
Serord You think to be 
being/ thA most beautiful woman 

iy 7 ink) the subjoined 

sae 1a yr /accmes® and Division, cut it 
‘addredse ~\Dept.. PEARSON'S 

t, sf, London, -f.C. Each coupon 
yoyE,and be duly predited to the lady 

been opened fothat purpose. 


But if r\¢ Sours, -will send ds Is. 1d. (a three 
months’ su tion gN'’S WEEKLY), will credit you or 
Your nominge| wie 


For 2s,|2i| \(si Mortis ta scription), 190 extra votes, 

For 4s,'45\\la year'Seutfcription), 300éxtra votes. 

IMPOR’ A\ ‘ ifs » extra votes, pill only be given to those readers 
who send us one of the g¥ove subscriptio \q and the name and address of a 
responsible newsagent sho will deliver to fim or keep-for him every week 
a copy.of PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Or yo can pay the money to your 
newsagent, instructing him to send us the recelpt, when we will credit you 
with the equivalefit number of votes, Or you dansend us the receipt your- 
self. Only re pts on newsagents’ printed bill-Neads will be recognised. 
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. G 
r) £6 AL) the conclusion of the eamane } o ‘f 
gees 9 polled in her favoudy will be awar Py, 
56 /ok/Two Hundred And FiftyPounde, 


‘ ho has been credited with the largest number of 
{sion/will be awarded a prize of 4 


Ten_Pounds, 
otal Prize List of 


“‘Thred Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 


7 tn the Dyfision of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 prize will’ go" 


77 the second lady in the list. 
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Read these Conditions Carefully. 


‘There is, of course, no restriction to the number of the coupons you 


- may send in, but, when forwarding a batch, they should be pinned together, 


the number inclosed stated on the left hand top corner of the envelope, 
io not keep your coupons until the conclusion of the contest... They 

ere only available up to certain dates, which are clearly marked on each 
co Send them in as often as you like, and spare no effort to keep your 
own e or that of your nominee high up in the lists which will be pub- 


~Tis8ed in PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


As the competition proceeds we hope at intervals to publish photos 
gtaphs of those leading in the various divisions, in order to give 
as many people as possible the opportunity of seeing these photographs, 
and deciding for whom they will vote. Therefore, a photograph may be 
called for (for the purposes of reproduction), of every lady for whom 
votes are recorded. . There wil) be kept at the offices of P.W.- albums 
containing these photographs for the purposes of inspection and comparison. 
The Editor will not bind himself to return photographs sent in, nor accept 
any responsibility for their safe keeping.° = 


START VOTING ‘TO-DAY. _ 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 3. 


I wish to place a vote to the credit of 
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©00 000000000000 000000000000000000008 + 
‘You will find a coupon every week in“ Pearcon's Weekly.” All coupons 

Be sent to ee a Weekly,” 17 Henrietta “Arend, London, 0. 
Thee coupon No. 8 must be at “ Pearson's Weekly” Offices not tater’ than 


LATEST DATE FOR COUPON NO. @. 
Please Write Clearly and In Ink, 


Brains Brig), 
v2 in Summer er 
or Winter ? 


What Many Well-known 
People Think. 


[Now that the holiday 
season is over most of us 
are looking forward to @ 
winter of good hard work. 


PEARSON'S .WEEKLY. 


cases, I have record of 510 which 
- occurred in the months of June, July, 
and August, and 287 during the 
months of January, December, and 
February. I lay stress on this, as it 
distinctly shows that the nervous 
system is liable to be in an unnatural 
condition during excessive heat. 
Admitting this, as we are bound, 
it follows that, asa rule, our brain 
cannot be brightest during summer 
as compared with what it is during 
the col weather. Heat acts per- 
niciously on our nerves, it causes & 


Oddly enough, someone has advanced the opinion that work | lethargic condition which re-acts upon our powers of 


in winter is '@ mistake, that brains are brightest during 
summer. Here are the opinions of several authorities 
whom “ Pearson's Weekly” has consulted on the point.) 


ee 


Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
(Novelist and Imperialist). 
I have been watching other people’s brains, and I am 


not sure—it is too 

nice a distinction e ta 
forme. As for my 

own, you flatter me 

4 suggesting any 
illumination there! 


——ed 


Mr. CLAUDE ASKEW 
(Who, with Alice Askew, his wife, has written some of the 
most popular novels of the day). 

Personally I find no difference. Certainly there are 
more temptations to be slack in the summer, but that is 
not a matter affecting our brain power ess we 
deliberately turn our backs upon our work in favour of 
holi ds y Be 
pursuits. 7 7 Bz _ 
Much of that Ved Gt’ ~ Le cm 
sort of thing oe = ——— 
is unsettling. 

Sir WALTER RUNCIMAN 
(The veteran shipowner, and father of the Minister 
of Education). 

If people abstain from taking intoxicating drinks, do 
not smoke or eat immoderately, or in other ways abuse 
mind and body, thcre should no difference between 
winter and summer (in our climate) so far as 
the clear working of the brain is concerned. Work 


hard and > 

don’t worry 4 
are good brain . 
refreshers. 3 ji 


Mr. J. L. PATON, M.A. 
(The Headmaster of Manchester Grammar School gives 


his experience with boys). 


I find boys are better at learning in winter. In npring 
and summer there are many counter attractions wh 


divert attention, and = ogee 
makes large demands in Se Pela! 
other ways on their fund of Jeune 
nervous vitality. 


— 


Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON 


(Famous as the author of 145 musical works and of more 
than a thousand letters to the Press). 


I for my part do not think for a moment that the 
state of our brains alters according to the seasons. If 
a person is healthy in body and mind it surely cannot 
make the slightest difference whether he works insummer 
orin weet om 

at any rate, has eLitte, 
always been the cLY CL KHIA 

omnes 


case with me. 


Dr. FORBES WINSLOW 


(The great brain specialist relates his own experiences and 
the results of close investigation). 


With regard to the influence of the seasons on work, 
and whether our brains are brighter in winter or 
summer, there cannot be two opinions. Excessive heat 
causes a debilitated condition of the nervous system, 
associated often with a craving for the indulgence to 
excess in alcoholic beverages of a deleterious nature, 
which, in themselves, must act prejudiciously on the 
brain, rendering it inactive as compared with its normal 
condition, and at the same time depriving it of the power 
of concentration and reflection which are the essential 
elements of the bright brain. 

In addition to the state of lethargy into which the 
nervous system gets from oppressive heat, there is often 
found a state of congestion of the liver from the tendency 
to take !ess exercise during the hot weather. 

By an analysis of cases of mental disorder we see that 
in the summer months there is a larger increase in 
insanity than in any other months of the year. To show 
that heat has a tendency to cause insanity, out of 787 


If you litte good value for your 


mental concentration. 
So far as I am concerned, and I conclude that other 
literary and busy men would endorse what I say, I freely 


admit to being unable to work properly during the. 


summer months. I am liable to get bodily prostrate at 
the least exertion, and this reacts again upon the brain, 
causing it to get: into the same condition. 

_ When an undergraduate at Cambridge, I found it 
impossible to work during the hot weather in ® 
satisfactory manner, and to obviate this I ueed to 

endeavour to combat with the heat by fastening a wet 

towel round my forehead. Thishad the desired effect and 

vented the excessive heat from penetrating to my 

rain. In conclusion, I emphatically affirm that our 

brains are brightest during the cold months, and are 

suaepab ls of -0 

working during ; ’] ” L 2 GS 

excessive ome 

heat. y 

Mr. EUGEN SANDOW 

(The greatest physical culture expert says it is @ question 

of training). 

The matter is purely one of susceptibility, and 
susceptibility is another name for amkaian Climatic 
changes, such as the seasons bring about, either lower 
or increase the blood pressure, and, unless the entire 
system has been trained to regulate the blood pressure, 
and keep it always equable, the seasons are and to 
produce changes in the mental condition. 

_ Carefully devised physical exercises bring the system 
into perfect tune with climatic and barometric changes 
consequently the , 
brain by this 


bi 
means may be 7 a 
kept Tustasbvight be 
in summer as in 
winter and vice we 


versa. 


Mr: GUY THORNB 
(The celebrated novelist, awthor of ‘‘ When it was Dark” and 
other popular boo 


I suppose that whether one’s brains work better in 
summer or winter is largely a question of temperament 
and physical health. I can only speak for myself, but I 
can always write better and turn out more work in the 
winter than inthesummer. This is because I am shoot- 
ing all the winter and the exercise keeps me fit. Speak- 
ing generally, I should give my vote for the winter as the 


best season for work— i ‘ 
Se people in the hot countries of 


are never 60 =. : 
mentally or Th 
physically vigor- 7 One 


of colder climates. 


FACER FOR THE FARMER, 
Ir was market day, and the agriculturist, who was 
wealthy, but inclined to be mean, was paying his 
cae ary an to come a, : 
say, Billy,” he rem “farming pays v 
badly, nooadays } thou ought to shave sg ae half 
Tice. 
“Nay, nay,” said Billy, who knew his business well. 
“I ought to hev double price now, for farmers? fares 
are twice as long as they used to be.” 


——+ t=. 


Tae Younc Man: “Gracie, what is it your father 
sees in me to object to, darling?” 

The Young Woman (wiping away a tear): “He 
doesn’t see anything in you, Algernon ; that is why he 
objects.” 

———§o—__ 
MISUNDERSTOOD. . 

An eminent artist’s first chance in life came when 
a certain noble lord invited him down to his country 
mansion to paint a view of the house. . 
| ei he arrived, the door was opened to him by the 

utler. 

“T am Mr. So-and-So,” said the artist, wh 
emphatically Bohemian in his apparel. “ id tn oe 
down to paint the house.” 

The butler surveyed the visitor's shabby clothes 
for an instant. 

“That's strange,” he remarked, “his lordship ain’t 
fad anythink to me about ‘aving the ome acs 

up.” 


copy of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 


money, you cannot spend fourpence to 


Goking your Goose 


Merely a Michaelmas Article. 


a 


THoucH we always consider 
the goose essentially a British 
bird, yet the most popular and 
nsefal of the common varieties is the Toulouse. 

It is larger, handsomer, and more profitable than 
the old-fashioned Embden goose. The latter is pure 
white, while the Toulouse is rincipally brown. 

One advantage of the Toulouse goose is that it 
does not need a pond. The Embden, on the other 
hand, requires water to swim in. 

Our common goose is s cross-bred, and is said to 
boast a longer domestic ancestry than any other fowl 
in the poultry yard. 

We don’t keep geese on the huge scale practised by 
our ancestors. A century ago 8,000 birds was no 
uncommon size for a single flock. The birds were 
branded on the toes with their owner’s mark, and 

cose herding was a recognised occupation. 

In those days Wiltshire and Lincolnshire were the 
two principal goose counties. Great flocks came by 
road from Lincolnshire to London. The fect of the 
birds were coated with tar and sand to keep them 
from getting sore on the long journey. 

To-day Lincolnshire is still a centre of goose rear- 
ing, but Wiltshire has lost its pre-eminence. 

Somersetshire has always held the reputation of 
producing the best goose feathers for the market, 
and Surrey for the finest and tenderest table birds. 

The greatest fair in the kingdom ‘s that 
which is still held in the first week of October at 
Nottingham. The great market place, the largest in 
England, covering seven and a half acres, is still 
packed with showmen’s booths. 


HOW TO TELL YOUNG BIRDS, 


But the fair only lasts three days now, instead of 
nine days, as it did half a century ago. Tradesmen 
protest against it, and soon, no doubt, this fair will 
go the way of most others. Yet it still seems as 
popular as ever, and the letting of show-rings puts 
some £1,500 into the i coffers. 

It is at Michaelmas that the goose becomes the 
most important bird in this country, and some ilea 
of the sale may be gathered from the fact that over 
80,000 geese are at this time required for the Lonicn 
markets alone. The country at large requires about 
a comer of a million Michaelmas geese, and near'y 
double that number for Christmas. 

Plenty of old birds, tough and worn out by fre 
quent pluckings, are sent to market. Do net he 
humbugged into prccieenis such. There are plinty 
of signs by which you can easily tell a young and 
tender bird from the Methuselahs of its specics. 

In the first place, look at the beak. The hank of 
8 young goose is tender. It easily crushes and breaks. 
Glance at the feet. In young birds the skin on the 
feet is soft and silky; in’ old specimens it becomes 
rough and scaly. 

The breast bone of a young goose bends easily; 
while perhaps the best evidence of all is afforded by 
the two little lumps, one on each side of the head. in 
front of the eyes. In old birds these are hard and 
rigid; im young ones they will press in with 8 
crackling sound. 

We have practically one method only of cooking 
our goose. e roast the noble bird with a «'t?rg 
of sage, breadcrumbs, and onions, and eat if with 
apple sauce, the acidity of which counteracts the 
richness of the fat. 


GOOSE PIE IS WORTH TRYING. 


There is no better method than roasting of pre 
paring the goose for table, but there is a variety which 
is quite as good. This is the French way of CoOL INE, 
the bird. 

The French eat goose not at Michaelmas, but <n 
St. Martin’s day, and, while they roast it just as 78 
do, the stuffing is completely different. ; 

This stuffing is made of three onions cooked] in 
the fat of the goose, and mixed with the goose liver 
cut small, some small sausage meat balls, and al. ut 
a score of large chestnuts. 

The goose thus stuffed is very carefully basted a8 
it roasts, and is served on slices of toasted br ad. 
A glass of red wine is added to the gravy, which is 
not poured over the bird, but served separately im 
a sauce-boat. 

While no one beats us in the roasting of 2 s°'*; 
the average cook’s only idea of dishing up the hird 
on the second day is to hash it. : 

Hashed goose is not a dish for an epicure. Did 
you ever try goose pie? _ 

Tt is not a cheap dish, but it is simply delicicus. 
Its main constituents are the remains of a goore 2° 
a neat’s tongue. Some people put in a chicken 29 
well. Of course, the goose and fowl must both be 
boned. For the rest, it is made like an ordinary 
game pie. Sweet herbs are essential. | 

Try it, and you will nct be disappointed. 


a 


. 


better advantage than cn a 
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EACH STORY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
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To 
columns of the newspapers must provide an inexhaustible 
supply of interest. 

oss had often scanned the messages, speculated on the 
personalities of the advertisers, and smiled at the extra- 


persons of an inquisitive turn of mind the agony 


ordinary wording of the lovers’ messzges. It was not 
until he read somewhere that the messages between distant 
persons are often in cypher, and do not mean what they 
say, that he turned his attention to them seriously. _ 

‘Here, every day, were potential mysteries, and if, as 
the writer in the journal declared, thieves often used this 
method of communicating with one another in cypher, be- 
cause they dared not trust the post, it was surely an easy 
matter to ferret out their messages with a little patience. 

He applied himself seriously to the task one mornin 
when ho Hahted upon a sentence that had no meaning, an 
was obviously a communication between two persons with 
something to conceal. The paragraph ran: . 

“1. S. Swagger William bestrews dividends, Charing 
Cross, four.” 

He read this again and again, and applied to it all the 
methods of translating cypher known to him. He tried. 
the first letter of every word, the third, and the fifth, read 
the sentence backwards and looked at it upside down. It 
defied analysis. He felt sure it was a communication be- 
tween thieves. There was nothing in it to suggest the 
criminal; but fcllowing his usual plan oF penne to 
conclusions he worked away at it, impreesed with that 
idea. 

Having resolved upon the meaning beforehand, it was 
easier to make the message prove his theory than if he 
had worked without any definite goal in view. He spelt 
the words out, pricked various letters with a pin, and at 
last, still following the criminal idea, pounced upon the 
first syllable of the first word, “ewag,” a well-known slang 
term used by thieves. 

“A clue, a clue!” ho cried, spreading the newspaper 
afresh on the table, and scattering the breakfast things 


to make room for his expanding genius. 
Having discovered something in the first syllable of the 
first word, he examined the syllables of the others. 


He was not entirely guccessful, but the result was startling. 
The cypher message now read: “Swag will be divided 
Charing Cross four.” 

A meeting of thieves at Charing Cross! 

That was enough to go on with, or, at least, better 
han nothing, and at a quarter to four he stationed him- 
eclf upon the pavement in the Strand, searching the pass- 
ing crowd for criminal types. There were plenty of them, 
but all seemed hurrying about their business, and none 
were keeping appointments. He stood at the corner of 
the Strand, and outside the telegraph office, which gave him 
an uninterrupted view of the entrance to the station, the 
outside of the Golden Cross Hotel bar, and the stretch of 
pean between the corner and Trafalgar Square. He 

ad argued it out thus: : 

Where would thieves be likely to meet? Not inside 
a station, where detectives are known to be always 
hovering. Most probably in a drinking saloon, though 
perhaps “ Charing Cross” meant the thoroughfare outside 
the station. 

Yet, again, Charing Cross would be understood, by many 
Peopie, to mean the actual corner where the post-office is, 
close by the entrance to the Bakerloo Railway. The spot 
he chose commanded a view of the whole debatable area, 
and his ferret eyes scanned it tirelessly. . 

Presently he spotted a man loitering, looking up and 
down the street, and occasionally at the clock outside the 
telegraph office, as if expecting someone. He was about 
twenty-five, well dressed, pale of face, and with dark, 
restless eyes. ‘eestte & 

He was ing a which was undoubtedly heavy, 
because he shilted it bee seatly from hand to hand, and 
his slender sloping shoulders drooped under the burden. 

He might have been waiting for a ‘bus, but he let 
every vehicle pass, and at last turned to meet another 
man of exactly the samo type, remarkably like him—they 
might have been brothers. This one carried a bag also. 

Fo3s saw here a confirmation of his suspicion. The 
promise in the meesage concerning the division of swag 
was cn the point of being carried out. He thrilled with 
an ecstasy of self-congratulation. . . 

The confederates talked animatedly in short, jerky 
sentences, looked at their bags, and turned with one accord 
to the entrance of the Golden Cross Hotel salcon bar. 


UreD= 


[The hero of this novel and original 
series of complete stories is Mr. 
Fo:s, an idler and mystery - monger, in 
whom inquisitiveness has become an all- 
absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania 
for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of 
strangers he passes in the streets, and shadows 
interesting passers-by whose personalities 
excite him, spying out their business, grav2 
and gay, 
process stumbling on som2 amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies. 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others,] 


THE AGONY MYSTERY. 


Foss followod 
quickly. Anyone could 
enter here and order a 
diink. The two bags 
were placed on the 
floor at their feet, and 
the men were cyeing 


the door neivously, 
By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. watching — evoryoue 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The baer 7 cae appre- 


Splendid Coward,” ete. A third man joined 


the pair, shorter and 
stouter, with an 
oppressive air. He, too, 
carried a bag, but a 
smaller one. He bustled 
in, gave one glance 
round, and joined his 
frionds without a word 
of greeting. 

Foss p:etended to be 
looking for a place to 
rest his glass and 
backed on them, as 
near as he dared, and 
listened to tikeir con- 
versation. 

“What luck?” he 
heard one of them 


Paul 


honest and cCisaonest, and in the 


Each story 


say. 

“Not ten pounds’ 
worth.” 

“Oh, I've done pretty well.” 

“Glad you have. Rotten, I call it. 
I'm parched.” 

Foss looked suddenly round, to see who had spoken ; 
but there was no clue to the owners of the voices. 

The last arrival ped out a handful of small change, 
and in the midst o the coing a gold ring with three 
diamonds glinting magnificently. 
and pointed to it. He slipped it on his finger as he flung 
down half-a-crown, and, after a stealthy glance at the 
gona in tho bar, flourished it for the admiration of his 

ends. 

“ Does it look worth fifty?” asked tho wearer with pride. 

ae rest eo iol was carried on almost in 
whispers, and all Foss caught was one sentence, “It doesn't 
do to be’ too flash!” nen 
Again, a thieves’ term. Foss began to perspire. 
He glowed with pride at his own perieniie, Lad Wal 
quite satisfied that his powors of observation were much 
more subtle than Daly’s, and Sherlock Holmes was a babe 
in comparison. 

The ring was evidently a part of the plunder, but the 
man still wore it when he picked up his bag and made 
for the door. The others followed with their loads, and 
Foss crept in their wake, but crossed to the other side of 
the road to avoid Srousing any suspicion of pursuit. The 
men seemed. to be looking to right and left uneasil ;—per- 
haps it was fear of the traffic, but more likely they feared 
detectives. It behoved Foss to go more cautiously. He 
let them get ahead, and followed down a sloping side 
street full of insignificant hotels. Six doors down they 
disappeared. 

It was quite easy for Foss to pose as a hotel visitor, 
with luggage waiting at a etation, and be shown to a room 
on second floor. The thieves with the bags were on 
the same landing, for he saw one of them come out in his 
shirt sleeves and go to a room occupied by his comrade, 
and they were soon joined by the third of the gang, when 
the door was closed quickly. 

Fose longed to go to the keyhole, but he dared not, the 
chambermaid was on the landing. Nevertheleea he walked 
up and down, strained his ears, and distinctly heard loud 
arguments. The men were quarrelling over their spoils 
perhaps; but not one word penetrated the thick doorway. 

Foss descended to the public rooms, intending to make 
inquiries about the strangers, and by dint of pumping 
John, the shabby, dirty, elderly British waiter who super- 
intended the downstairs dining and tea rooms and dusted 
the drawing-room and smoke-rocm, discovered that one 
of tho men had arrived that morning, the stout ene, and 
he was not an old customer. The others were his visitors. 

“We'ro doing quite a tidy business ps now, eir,” John 
volunteered, only too glad to give his duties a rest and his 
tongue action. “The White City’s bringing ’em to town, 
and Earl's Court is doin’ very well, I hear. The gents 
you're askin’ about are going to Earl's Court to-night, I 
fancy. Leastways, I heard ’em talking about it.” 

The head of the gang came down rather hurriedly—he 


Give me a drink, 


His companions laughed 
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Personal Accidents. 


looked flushed Foss thought—and sharply ordered Johs. to 
Bet Tin off b ht, but I t going t 

“I'm o a late train to-gight, but I'm just goi ) 
run down to Earl's Court first with my friends. 1 Shall 
leave my things locked up in my room. They’ll be all 
i ' : 


r , 

“Oh, yes, sir, quite right, sir!” . 

“ We ehall want some tea before we go; just hurry it up.” 

The mysterious man disappeared again, and Foss war 
afflicted by an attack of fd ts. He didn't believe they 
were coming back, and he Fated tu let them out of his 
sight. It would be such a crow over Daly if he netted 
a whole gang. 

taire, Jocked in that room, the “swag” lay snugly 
hidden; and it would remain there until late at night. 

The men came don and had their toa, talked in 
whispers, because of Foss’s presence, and glanced at him 
repeatedly, with, perhaps, more than usual curiosity 
Their aviour was quite normal, however, and ied by 
the short, stout man they sallied forth. Foss from the 
window watchcd them enter a hansom and drive off in the 
direction of the Enibankment. 

He went upstairs to his room, and as he passed the 
stout man’s apartment gently turned the handle. The 
door was locked, and he passed on down the stairs, quite 
unconscious that his act had been observed by the chamber 
maid at the end of the corridor. It was such a dark, 
dingy, old place that a figure in the shadow could scarcely 

seen. 

Foss was aching to get a look at the “swag.” If he 
could only be assured that those bags contained stolen 
valuables it would be an easy matter to denounce the 
rascals to the proprietors, and have them detained until 
the arrival of Daly from Scotland Yard. The only way tr 
satisfy his curiosity was to be cunning, and use stealthy 
methods. 

Any other man would have been nervous for his own 
reputation; but not so Foss. He went downstairs, took a 
newspaper from the room when John was wiping empty 
glasses, ordered some refreshment, and got into conversa- 
tion once more. 

“ Would you like to earn five shillings, John?” 

“Rather, sir; there ain't many tips come my way ip 
this house, though I been ‘ere fifteen years come next 
Thursday. Old customers gives me a bit now and again, 
but what with the White City, Royal visitors, and that 
sort of thing, the place is chock full all the time with 
strangers who's too busy to think about them as looks 
after their real comfort, 

se le here sometimes? ” 

’t the word for it. Where 
they comes from, and where they goes to, nobody knows.” 

‘‘Don’t you ever feel suspicious!” 


again, folke as runs a bill and goes leaving an ty 
behind 'em; bat koe, that happens everyw ae 
Talking of bags left , would be very 

startled if I told you that there were three bags of stolen 


property in this house at the present time!” 

John’s mouth opened, he drooped his head on one side, 
ane soreres Foss out of his best eye, uncertain what to 
make of him. 


“T suppose you wonder how I know, and who I am?” 
observed Foss, taking a pull at his cigar, and lounging 
in the approved Sher! ‘olmes manner. 


“Well, if it ain’t taking a liberty, sir, I should guess 
you was a 'tec.” 

** Perhaps I am.” 

‘You alarm me, air, when you talk of stolen 
property.” 

‘“Did you see three men, each carrying a bag, enter 
oe Bee the men who were taking tea over there?” 

“TI did sir.” 

“ Anything about them strike you as peculiar?” 

“Can't say as it did, sir. I pass a good many queer 
people through my hands during the course of the year.” 

“Well, it’s my firm belief that they are thieves. 

“ Lor’, sir!” 

“IT can’t accuse them, I can’t arrest them—because I'm 
not that sort of detective. But if I could get a look into 
those bags—just one peep, I should be certain.” 

“You mentioned five shillings just now, sir,” observed 
John artlessly. 

‘*T did, and it’s yours if you can get the duplicate key 
of that room and take me inside.” 

“To get a look in the gentlemen's bags, sir?” 

There was a note of mild surprise in this inquiry, but 
Foss did not notice it. 

“Yes, that’s exactly it. You sce, it would be so 
awkward if I went to the proprietor and made a mistake; 
but between you and me, now that I’ve explained matters, 
the situation is quite different—quite simple.” 

“Quite,” replied John drily. 

“Then you'll be able to get me the duplicate key, eh!" 
and Foss rattled his money. 

John looked at him again out of his best eye. 

‘« T'll just see what I can do, sir,” he said in a whisper, 
going from the room on tiptoe and closing the door after 
him, John paused on the mat outside, scratching his bald 
head. His ruminations did not occupy much fae, and 
ended up with the not very illuminating exclamation, 
‘* Well I'm blowed.” 

Another look at the door, to be sure that the unbusiness- 
like and unconventional 'tec was not following him, and 
he slipped into the “guv’nor’s” room, where a weary, 
placid, elderly, white-whiskered man was making up 
accounte. 

In a few short, crisp sentences John revealed Toss's 
artless scheme. 

“The man’s a wrong ‘un,” said the proprietor; “he's 
a thief himself. I suspected him when he came in; he has 
a queer ferrety way. Mary’s just been down and given 
me the tip too. She caught him trying the handle of a 
door upst.irs. It might have been accident, it might have 
been curiosity; but after what you tell me—well, we 
know what his game is.” 

“ Just so, sir, I'm of your way of thinking. I've a 
character to lose——” 

“Yes, yes, we know all about that. I’ve property to 
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lose, and property belonging to other people. Rascals of 
that stamp are better in . Look ieee John, humour 
that gentleman, Tell him you'll get the key, but eay it’s 
in my office, but that I shall > going out in fifteen 
minutes. Keep him waiting while 1 send for the police. 


Tell i to jump into a cab and nip down to Scotland 


ector Frost, or Daly, either of 
em know me.” 

ared from the regions below and 
to cab it to Scotland Yard witb- 


Yard and ask for I 
them will do; both of 

George, the boots, ap 
rushed up to the Stran 
out delay. 


Foes, in the coffee room, was becoming restive. John 
was a long time gone, and, when he returned with the 
promise of the key of the stranger’s room, he winked 80 
much and leered so knowingly that Foss half-suspected the 
man’s real attitude towards him. 

‘*Good gracious, the man believes I’m bribing him in 
order to conmit a crime,” thought Foss, going cold all 
down his back. 

But when John came back, he felt reassured, for the 
man commenced to tidy up the coffee-room, explaining 
that he would get the key as soon as the boss was out of 
the way, and renewed his thanks for the warning. 

“The boss will be very grateful, rir, if you can really 
spot that gang of wrong ‘uns,” added John artfully. ‘‘ It’s 
so bad for the reputation of a house .ike this if people of 
that sort use it, and make a convenience of you; and 
there’s no knowing when the police may swoop down, with 
reporters at their heels, and write up the ‘ouse in the 
papers. It's ruin. As for me, sir, it would mean the loss 
of many a tip.” 

“Here's five shillings, John, and just see if you can 

the key now.” 

“You're w gentleman, sir. I'd take you to the safe 
itself for a sovereign.” 

But as Foss did not offer the sovereign, John’s estimate 
of him was lowered. He was a poor sort of thief. 

John was called outside by the guv’nor, who beckoned 


I'll go out on the step, and ag soon as 
back, I'll raise my hand, so—then you can let him go up. 


the knob of the coffee-room door. 
signal, and John beckoned Foss to follow. 

e little man, all unsuspecting, marched boldly up- 
stairs, fully intending John to accompany him into t 
room and see his examination of the , there could be 
po harm in that. But, unfortunately, John seemed to lose 
poarage st the top of the stairs, and dropped the key into 

ani 

“That’s the room, the third one down, sir. I'd better 
down below, for I hear someone coming in and they'll 
asking for me. When you've finished, give me the key 
back, sir.” 
This was not at all what Foss desired, but he could not 


hear 
fore he plucked up courage and went boldly to the thieves’ 
room, rattling the key in i 
so that no one shoul i 5 
world might see what he was going to do, and he was 
ready to explain his motives, 

The three bags were set out side by side on a couch 
at the end of the bed. 

“ Ab, locked, of course,” he exclaimed in dismay. “I 
forgot that.” But when he pressed the lock of the first 
one it came open. This was disconcerting and certainly 
as careless of the thief. 

e contents of the bag were carefully overhauled, and 
there was a glint of silver—the articles were heavy and 
wrapped carefully in paper. 

‘Ah, as I thought. A burglary—silver plate.” 

The removal of one piece of paper showed a chafing- 
dish, new, and unsoiled, below were two other articles of 
electro-plate—all quite new. The second bag contained 
goods of a similar nature, and the third was identical 
with the first. He paused and pondered. Why were 
these not very valuable articles packed zo strangely? 


Paper? Why .. .? 

i rough hand gri Foss by the back >f the neck. 
He was swung round into the arms of a stranger, who 
dragged him out of the room on to the landing. He now 
saw, to his horror, that two men had made him captive 
and were glaring flercely. 

“‘T don’t know what you're doing this for,” be gasped. 
“* How dare you——?!” 

““Why, blow me, it’s old Foss!” 

The man who spoke was wearing a felt hat with a 
broad brim which concealed his eyes. He removed it and 
revealed the grinning features of Inspector Daly. The 
second man was a plain-clothes constable. Daly winked 
at his assistant and locked severely at his friend. 

“Sorry you've come to this, Foss.” 

“What do you mean, Daly? You know all about it; 
you know why I'm here.” 

“‘T know nothing of the sort. But I understand you've 
been a servants to help you steal. Haven't you 
made enough money during the last few months without 
taking to a shady game like this? Hotel thieving is a poor 
lay for a man to work alone.” 

“Have you got the rascal?” gasped the proprietor, 
co fa up with John, flushed and triumphant, im his 
wake. 

“Yes, they've got him,” cried the waiter. ‘* Nice 
heanty trying to drag me into his dirty business. Five 
shillings, eh? Thought I'd lose my character for five 
shillings did yon? For two pins I'd wallop the head off 
your shoulders.” . ' 

“ Silence,” cried the proprietor, then turning to Daly: 
“Do you know this man?’ 

“Oh, yes; I know him well.” 

“ Ab, a notorious character, then? ” 


.“ Undoubtedly. You'll come along with me and charge 
him, I presume.” . 

“Assuredly. But I'd rather not have it made a matter 
for the papers, you know. I didn’t think of the publicity 
at first, or I’d have kicked him out.” 

“You don’t . . . mean that . 
to arrest me, Daly? Yoa 
wellthat . . .” 

se I know nothing. It is this gentleman who will charge 


Foss very lamely detailed his whole scheme, getting 
redder and redder and hotter and hotter; for, es he pro- 
ceeded, the patent absurdity of it all became mani est. 
The climax was reached when the proprietor supplied the 
desired explanation of the three men with the three bags. 
It was so simple that Foss crumpled up with humiliation. 

“The tenant of that room is the head of a Birmingham 
firm dealing in electro-plate goods, who are oye to put 
some rican novelties on the market. know all 
about them. The two men are brothers, the stout 
man is their employer. came up, as a matter of 
fact, to see the Exhibitions, and put in a little business at 
the same time. They are travelling in electro-plate, that’s 
all, and the boss 1s treating the younger men to an 


you're going 
you know perfectly 


ly folded his arms, and surveyed the crestfallen 
amateur with imperturbable calm. . 

“What do you think you'll get for this job, Foss, 
six years?” . . 

e plain clothes man fell back and buried his face 
in his handkerchief, for fear his splutter of laughter 
should be overheard. 

“You really aren’t serions, Daly? 
to) e me, after what I’ve explained.” 
“Tt’s for the proprietor to decide. There'll be @ great 
to do in the papers if it comes out. But he might be 
persuaded to overlook your trespass for a fiver, because 
t ing. 2 


You can’t possibly 


“ Five pounds is a lot of money.” 

“ Not at all.” . 

“T don't want his brig replied the rietor 
dly, “kick him out, t's all I ask. e, 


re's George?” . 

The muscular boots from the basement appeared in his 
shirt sleeves, oozing muscular zeal. : 

Daly never really meant Foss to be ill-treated, the joke 
had gone far enough; but George wae muscular, end his 
excitement got the better of him. He seized the culprit 
by the coat collar and a looser portion of his habiliments 
lower down, and thrust him down the stairs at break-neck 
apeed. Foss kicked end struggled fand dawed the 
banisters, but he had to leap the last few steps, and when 
the street level was an enormous i us was 
iven to his departare. He realised the si of 

eorge’s title of ‘‘ boots” rather painfully, and ran away 
down the street like a veritable thief, until shortness of 
breath doubled him up. 

It was, without a doubt, the most unpleasant of all 
his adventures. 


(Next week; ‘‘Daly’s Mistake,”) 
recone Yl Gree 


Swore: “Well, but if you can’t bear her, what- 
ever made you propose!” 

Jones: “Well; we had danced three times, and 
I conldn’t think of anything else to say.” 

—»jo——_ 

“T am going to marry your daughter, sir,” said 
the positive young man to the father. 

“Well, you don’t need to come to me for sympathy,” 
replied the father, “I have troubles of my own.” 
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GETTING “EVEN” FOR BEING 
“ SACKED.” 

Jusr about a year ago a@ navvy was discharged 
from his employment in the great tunnel which is 
being constructed through the Black Forest Mountains. 

In a fit of pique, he proceeded to the summit, and 
altered the position of the stakes set up there by the 
surveyors to mark the spot where the two sections of 
the tunnel were to join one another. 

‘As a result, it is now found that, instead of the 
borings from the opposite ends meeting in the middle, 
as they should do, they are twenty-six feet apart, and 
the whole of the northern part of the tunnel will 
have to be rebuilt. The cost of this is estimated at 
£175,000. 

More terrible, because of the loss of life involved, 
was the act of revenge perpetrated by certain malicious 
individuals in miximg sulphurio acid with the gun- 
cotton stored at Prentice’s factory at Stowmarket, on 
August llth, 1871. The resultant explosion killed 
twenty-four perans —inelad ng both the Messrs. 
Prentice—and dreadfully wounded above sixty others, 
while nearly the whole town was destroyed as if by 
an earthquake. j 

In America, where the relations between labour and 
capital are more strained than they are here, it is 
quite a common event for valuable mining properties 
to be maliciously wrecked. 

Once, and once only, has such an outrage been 
ce etrated in E: The sceno of it was the Red 

Mine, near Derby. During the night, props were 
artially sawn asunder, and supports cunningly 
oosened, so as to fall at the slightest jar. 

Next morning, work was begun, as usual, all un- 
suspectingly, and when the inevitable collapse came 
many lives were | 

Wholesale arrests followed, and over a score of 
persons were put upon their trial for murder, but in 
no single case was @ conviction secu 


ANOTHER INSURANCE 
CLAIM PAID. 


Fatal Accident to a Scottish Reader, 


_ Bexpom have more claims been made upon our 
insurance scheme than during the summer that hag 
now drawn to a close. We have just paid still another 
claim, to the widow of a Scottish reader, killed ‘tn 
a railway accident under peculiarly pathetic circum 
es : 
e deceased was William Archibald, enginc 
aged fifty-nine, who resided at C dv s va 
sige Rantrowshise seeelh  Ateal 
t the inning of July his wife and he s 
a short holiday in London, leaving tho sieteanale 
for Scotland with the 9.10 excursion train fr, 
Euston on the evening of Friday, July 10th i 

During the journey north Mr. Archibald decide. 

ee have a Spat i al regard to the ladics in 
compartment, to reti j 

wh i cigar. “i er ne ea 
nfortunately, forgetting the ition of the co 

et eo the — he Opened the ae aeas 

y mistake, and, to the horror of his wi : 
of the train. are See ae 

The alarm was immediately raised, the train w 
stopped, and the line was searched, b a Totind 
ate Arenbald oie dea , but when found 

r. ibald had been a regular read 
Pearson's Weekly for years, and at the dine “| nt 
death a copy of the current issue was found in his 
possession with the coupon duly signed. 

In accordance with our insurance scheme we have 
presented a cheque for £100 to the widow of deceased 
with whom and her family all readers of Pearsiu's 
Weekly will sympathise in their bereavement. 
gia is a copy of her receipt for the cheque for 

Recetved this twelfth day of September, 1908, from th 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, ihe 
sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS in full satisfaction 


and liquidation of all claims upon the ssid Corporati 
under PEARSON'S WEEKLY Insurance Conon in 


respect of the death of the late William Archibald, which 
occurred as the result of an accident he met with on or 
about the 10¢h day of July, 1908, 


£100 (One Hundred Pounds). 


Name: Jane Archibald, 
Address: 18 Cardwell Road, Gourock. 


Witness: Douglas Farquhar, 
Law Clerk, Wallace Place, Greenock. 


Approved: Albert Archibald. 
Ss teatemeaninininiainie: cet sae commen emeere) 


2 NOTICED IT HIMSELF. 
RIDGET and Pat were reading an article on “The 
Law of Compensation.” ‘ . 

“Just fancy,” exclaimed Bridget, “accordin’ to 
this, whin a man loses wan av his sinces another 
gits more developed. For instance, a bloind mon 
gits more sinse av hearin’ an’ touch, an’——” 

- Shure, _an’ _it's quite thrue,” answered Pat. 

Oi’ve noticed it Whin a mon has wan leg 
shorter than the other, begorra the other’s longer.” 

ee Fe 
_ “My hair is falling out,” admitted the timid man 
in a chemist’s shop. “Can you recommend some 
thing to keep it in?” “Certainly,” replicd the 
obliging assistant. “Get a box.” 


—_sfo_—_ 
“Our neighbours are very shift 


Mr. Borrow: “How do you know?” 

Mrs. Borrow: “When I go over to borrow any- 
thing they never have it.” 

otf 
QUITE ANOTHER STORY 

Ir was rumoured that a certain League fcotball 
club’s crack player was being “nibbled at” hy a 
rival organisation. Some even went so far as to say 
that he had already signed a form agrecing to play 
with the now club next season. 

“Just leave the matter to me,” said a committee 
man to his colleagues. “If there's any truth in the 
report I’ll soon find it! Tom is a simple st 0 
fellow, and I’ll pump him dry in three minutes!” 

Accordingly, he at once hunted up Tom, and ¢n- 
eased him in a friendly chat. After much unprofit 
able beating about the bush, tho smart commiltce 
man suddenly came to the point. ook 

“Ts it true, Tom, that you're joining the Dribbicrs 
Club ” eee 

“So you've heard that tale, havo you. sir! 
responded Tom. “Well, it isn’t true! Tt's ™y 
brother Jock that’s joining the Dribblers’ Club!’ 

“What?” laughed the committee man, who knew 
Jock. “Jock joining the Dribblers? He'll never 
make a player—he hasn’t the brains!” ‘i 

“But, you see, sir,” came the cutting retort. ho 
ien’t going as a player. He's just joining the 
committee !” 


The children are not forgotten in THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, several pag:s especially for them are 


included in it each month. 
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a v was to the effect that the two 
<n | iC » | veterans, Chirgwin and Bransby 
Tge\ Tota FANUR gy Williams, appeared, both to advantage, 
= Peat ear HOR AW that we both “wore very well,” and 


= 
SA\ 

[rae PURPLE DANDE LION TO- NIGHT 
= = — = 

meld 


(‘To err 18 human,” and even critics are not enemy 
from this common linhility of mankind. But, from the 
v ry nature of their position, mistakes are not ex cted 
rom them, and when they do fall, great is the Jall thereof. 
Here, then, are some amazing verdicts passed on celebrities 
who have lived either in themselves or in their work to put 
to shame their all too cocksure critics.) 


Mr. R. G. KNOWLES 


[Probably the most popular comedian over here that 
America has ever sent us). 


Wuen I first came to England a certain review 
said that I was so bad that the Trocadero manage- 
ment (where I opened) would keep me four weeks, 
because they had to, but after that I should never 
be heard of again in London. 

They added that I undoubtedly would utilise that 
period to steal enough material from the British 
comedians to go back to America and live the rest 
of my life on their brains. 

Another journal, the name of which I have for- 
gotten, wrote that there was not a “patter merchant” 
in Great Britain who could not give me 1194 yards 


in 120, and beat 
PG Niimsrt. 
7 


me one foot out 
of the remaining 
foot and a half. 
Mr. ARTHUR MORRISON 
(The distinguished author of “A Child of the Jago,” 

“The Hole in the Wall,” and other first-rate novels). 

Ir is a litte difficult to remember, but, so far as 
my memory serves, the oddest review I have had was 
one on “Cunning Murrell,” in an American paper. 

“Cunning Murrell” ie a tale of Essex life in the 
earlier half of the last century, in a remote part 
wholly removed from the busier world of that not 
so very busy time. 

“Cunning Murrell” himself was a “wise man”— 
astrologer, witch-defeater, wart-charmer, and so forth; 
an actual person, many of whose manuscripts and 
horoscopes are still in my possession. 

The American criticism was a long, closely-packed 
column of, I suppose, nearly, or quite, 2,000 words; 
and from the top of that packed column to the bottom 
“Murrell” was referred to as “this astute detective” ! 

I don’t know whether I have that cutting now or 
not, but the phrase I have quoted will give some 
faint idea of how completely off the rails the whole 
review was. 

I read it with a growing and bewildered doubt as 
to whether I was going mad minute by minute as I 
descended the column, or whether I had been mad 
when I wrote the book, and was now slowly recovering. 

Even now I am convinced that there must have 
been some madness about somewhere, though it would 


be highly im- 

proper for a i 

mere novelist to “ 

impute it to i 
critic, Vw“ 


—— 


Mr. BRANSBY WILLIAMS 
(The famous impersonator of “Characters from Dickens”). 


Some years ago I was playing the old Grandfather 
in The Old Curiosity Shop. Among the audience that 
night were Fred Terry, Julia Neilson, Murray Carson, 
Nellie Farren, and Clement Scott, and, inspired by 
their presence, I think I may say that I gave a 
particularly good performance ; though, on thinking it 
over, it struck me that ~~ I had made the 
Grandfather a little too old and toothless. 

Next morning, however, I was surprised to read in 
a world-famed morning journal that my “grand- 
father” was not nearly old enough, and that I had 
omitted the gambling and the cards. Dan Leno eaw 
the notice, and said that I should have gone on as 
Methuselah to please the critic. As to the complaint 
about the absence of cards, that was too absurd, for 
gambling was very far from the old man’s mind in 
the presence of death. . 

I was once sent to Portsmouth to deputise for a 
well-known topical singer, since dead, who was billed 
asthe “Topical Swell Comedian.” I gave my character 
skevches, and next day one of the local critics said of 
me: “Bransby Williams was the ordinary, loud-voiced, 
unmusical singer of drinking songs!” 

Another time I was unable to appear in a big 
Surncial hall owing to illness. Chirgwin, the 

te-Eyed Kaffir, happened to be on the same bill 
And did appear. The notice in one of the local papers 


The beet magazine for stories and nothing but stories is THE NOVEI MAGAZINE. 
and the October issue—published next Thursday—contains twenty-four cm! - 
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Czlebrities Tell Some 
Funny Tales. 


lun 


that I was as good as ever I had been 
in the old days. It is well known 
what a very old man I am. 

Years ago, when I atarted my 
Dickens sketches, a little local paper 
remarked that ‘Charles Dickens 
appeared last night with success in 
some character sketches written by 
Bransby Williams.” 

One more yarn. I appeared at a “benefit” in the 
North just after I had been “commanded” to 
Sandringham. The audience kept on encoring me till 
I had to ask to be excused, as there were many other 
“turns” to come. 

The local paper gave an amateur, who had been 
“on” for about five minutes, and had disappeared in 
@ volley of chaff from the front, about a column of 
eulogy, and then, after mentioning some other per- 
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ing with my work was when one of these gentlemen 
undertook to review a story, which described an 
imaginary German Principality during the early part 
of last century. . 

The critic, obviously in perfect good faith, was 
deceived by tho vraisemblance of the story, of the 
names of the places mentioned, and of the characters 
taking part in the tale;/he treated the novel as 
historical, and actually thanked the delighted author 
for shedding light upon places and events of which 
too little is known by tho general public. 

The author must, he intimated, have made a careful 
study of the period, and had probably obtained the 
accurate knowledge which he obviously possessed from 
the letters of 
some English chargé 
d’affatres at the court 
which he so minutely 
described. 


oj o_____. 


Fizst Burcian: “Well, let’s tackle this house. 
I know there’s some money in it.” 

Second Burglar: “Will it be a safe job?” 

“You bet; no danger of discovery.” 

“Who lives here?’ 

“Phippen, the detective.” 

ee fe 

“I wore,” said the editor, “that you speak of Nerd 
as running his hand through his long, flowing locks.” 

“Yes,” answered the author, “thero is nothing re 
markable in that.” 

“How do you know that Nero had long hair?” 

“My dear sir, aren’t you aware that Nero was one 
of the most celebrated fiddlers of his day?” 


ow 
length 4 the pro- 
dancer) 

Mr. FRED WHISHAW 
(Author of “The Emperor's Englishman,” “A Splendid 
[atest Things in Stedl. 
Alloys that ~ -@_- /, 


ready and willing to appear, but were unable to do 
80, to the 

rapsby Williams * => v, —— 
(singer and 

Weritine from memory, I may say that certainly 
one of the quaintest performances of a critic in deal- 
Revolutions 

in Trads. a, 


formers, concluded by saying “among those who were 
ramme, was 
Impostor,” and other highly popular tales), 
Mean 
Ny 


Terre have been no more wonderfal advances in 
engineering of rocent date than those in connection 
with the formation of now steels. By the admixture 
of various substances, steels have been formed possess- 
ing the most remarkable properties, and in some cases 
workshop practice has been revolutionised. ; 

Stcel is simply a form of that most valuable of 
metals, iron. The purest form of the metal is wreought- 
iron, and the most impure cast-iron. Steel is that 
kind of iron which may bo said to stand midway 
between the two, as it contains more carbon than 
wrought-iron, and less than cast-iron. The manner 
in which these different varieties of the same metal 
vary is so remarkable that from their properties they 
might be distinct metals. ae 

The discovery of steel undoubtedly forms 4 distinct 
epoch in the human race; the most remarkable 
advances in the manufacture of this form of iron 
have been made quite recently. Steels are made now, 
some of which are so soft as to be drawn into hair- 
like wires, while others are so hard as to give place 
only to the diamond itself. . 7 

In fact, by the addition of various substances the 
steel-maker is able to produce an alloy having any 
tenacity, elasticity, or hardness that he may wish. 
Thus, by adding 15 per cent. of nickel, he is actually 
able to increase the tensile strength of the metal 
four times as much as it was before the admixture, 
and the resulting alloy not only possesses hardness 
and strength, but also extreme ductility. . 

As a result of the production of this alloy, machines 
can be constructed to work at such a speed that they 
would fly to pieces were they made of common steel, 
owing to the centrifugal stress. . 

Some of the new alloys of stéel and nickel not only 
possess a strength unapproached by any metal, but 
they are far lighter than anything of the kind. In 
fact, it has been stated that it is only necassary to 
reduce their weight by one-half im order to render 
them perfectly feasible for the construction of an 
airship capable of navigation during a hurricane. 

WEATHER CAN'T AFFECT IT. 


Should it be possible to produce nickel upon a more 
economical scale, nickel-steel would cause nothing less 
than a revolution in our methods of enginecring. It 
is owing to the remarkable properties which it can 
confer upon steel that the metal is being used to 
such a large extent in the construction of bridges, 
roofs, and even buildings, such as the enormous 
American sky-scrapers. : ; 

Ordinary steel suffers a great disadvantage, owing 
to the readiness with which it corrodes. By the 
addition of 30 per cent. of nickel, however, this dis- 
advantage is entirely obviated, as the resultant steel 
is only very slightly liable to corrosion. 

A most remarkable alloy consists of the addition 
of 36:2 per cent. of nickel to steel. The consequent 
metal is actually almost unaffected by changes of 
temperature. In an experiment extending over six 
years it was discovered that the extreme change in 
the length of a piece of this alloy was less than one- 


millionth a year. This alloy is being used in construct- 
ing various measuring appliances and what not, as it 
abolishes all the claborato apparatus, which was 
previously necessary in conpensating variations due to 
tempcrature. It is interesting to note that, in the great 
Survey of France, where wires of this alloy have been 
used, it has been found that one man, provided with 
the new wires, can do the work of fifty provided with 
the old wires. 

Ordinary watches and clocks are provided with a 
compensating device composed of brass and stecl, in 
order that the effect of variations of temperature may 
be nullified. Now pendulums of this alloy are being 
used, and such compensating devices prove to be 
superior to the old style. 

y the employment of another alloy of nickel, steel 
has been _manufactured, which possesses the same 
expansibility as glass. So it is that wires of this 
steel are being employed to displace the costly 
platinum wires used, for example, in small electric: 
glow lamps. 

Possibly, more strange than all is another nickel- 
steel, which actually contracts when warmed. The 
above all goes to show the remarkable properties that 
pot be conferred by combining certain substances with 
steel. 
_ By adding a certain amount of manganese an, alloy 
is produced, which is go brittle that it can readily be 

wdered. If, however, the proportion of manganese 
is increased, the strength of the alloy becomes so 
enormously greaf as to be four times as strong as 
ordinary steel, so far as its ability to resist abrasion 
ig concerned. 

HOW ARMOUR PLATES ARE MADE. 

In fact, there is no other material which approaches 
manganese steel for wearing properties, and it is so 
remarkably hard that it cannot be worked by ordinary 
methods of machining and drilling. I? is also 60 ex- 
tremely tough that it may be bent and turned with- 
out fracturing, and, despite all these properties, it is 
remarkably malleable. 

Ordinary steel tools can only be uscd at a moderate 
pace; they lose their temper at a high speed, either 
melting or snapping in pieces. In the case of steel, 
however, in which tungsten, manganese, molybdenum, 
and other substances are alloyed, the tools retain 
their properties, even when heated to ruinously high 
temperatures, with the result that they can be used 
at extraordinary speeds. 

It is actually the case that the high-speed cutting: 
steel produced by Sheffield has revolutionised machine 
workshop practice within the last few years. Cutters 
made from these remarkable steels make deep cuttings 
in huge steel cannon at such a speed that tho thick 
shavings are turned a vivid blue with the heat 
produced. : 

By the combination of steels—that is, by using two 
or more different kinds—tools and implements of re- 
markable propertics may be made. In this way, by 
welding and rolling together alternating layers of 
tough fibrous steel and fine crucible steel rich in 
carbon, a slab results having wonderful powers. The 
soft steel acts as a protection to the h layers, the 
result being a plate resistent to drilling or cutting 
tcols, and to fracture by impact. 

By these means strong-room doors can be con: 
structed so as to defy all attempts to burst them 
open. The same method has been applied to armour 
plates with signal success, hard and brittle metal 
being reinforced by softer and tougher. 


It costs only fourpence, 
tales. 
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Won't Get the Name In. , 

German eoin designers are being asked to submit designs 
for a new qunfundewanzigpfannigetuck which shall not 
exceed four-fifths of an inch in diameter. 

Ben’s Loss, Not Ours. 

Thirty years ago, Mr. Benjamin Landis, of Middletown, 
New York, was jilted. He took a vow never to speak to 
anyone again, and he has not spoken for thirty years. 

Ought to be Popular. 

A firm in Paris is issuing cards to be worn in the button- 
hole, bearing the inscription, “I am very well, thank you. 
I am fully aware of the state of the weather, and have 
heard all the latest news.” 

Call Me “ Stickalorum !” 

Among the names met with during the revision of the 
Hackney electoral lists were: Black, Maria; Boss, Annie; 
Innocent, Edward Trent; Stickaloram, Thomas; Paradise, 
William ; and Lord, Fitzherbert Albert Bugby. 

Hungry for Hungary. : 

A special envoy from the Emperor Francis Joseph an 
Pope Pins x. tad recently visited Western Canada to 
investigate the conditions of the country. Should his 
report be favourable, it is probable that 200,000 H 
farmers will settle in Western Canada during the next four 
or five years. 


Picture Pars. 


HOW TOMMY HIDES HIS CASH. 
Tommy ‘ x1Ns is not troubled with much super- 
fluous cash as a rule, but such as he has he possesses a 
most ingenious method of hiding. His plan is to hollow 
out a Bee of soap and » 
away his spare 8. in 
the centre. He then replaces 
what he has removed, and 
dumps the rough part against 
something hard, thus destroying 
all sign of the soap having been 
tampered with. The money 
does not jingle, and a pat of soap is almost the last 
article in the world with which an average thief is likely 
to encumber himeelf. 
COC 


BETTER THAN SPADES. 

In digging holes in the road for telegraph poles, the 
instrument shown in the picture is generally used in 
preference to spades. It has a small pilot screw at the 
bottom, and, above this, 
one turn of a large screw, 
which is the size of the 
hole required. The hard 
surface of the road is first 
broken by pick and shovel, 
and then the screw is in- 
serted. When turned 
round by means of the 
handle, it gradually forces 
its way downwards, being ” 
occasionally lifted out in : 
order that the débris may be cleared away. It | nega 
the great cap neg of making a hole just the right 
size, the pole thus keing firmly set in the ground. 


STELCGAAme COE 


See Footline. g 


; country walk. This is all very 


Boom in British Authors. . 

Five Paris dail are at present publishing ser’ 
stories franainted tots the English. 

Dyed ata Fire. 

During a fire at an ink factory in High Street, Stratford, 

two firemen fell into barrels of ink. 
Quite ’a Zoo. 

Among the pets kept by a woman who was summoned at 
the Brentford Police Court were, it was said: Two kittens, 
two cats, a magpie, a sparrowhawk, a sitting hen, a pigeon, 
four doves, two rabbits, and a St. Bernard dog. 

Hooray ! we're sacked ! 

Among the numerous functionaries who are to be dis- 
missed under the new régime in Turkey are a hundred cooks 
employed in the palace. But as they have nover yet 
received a penny of their salaries they are to be sent away 
with £50 each as compensation. 

Sorry ! My Mistake. 
Yarmouth was recently startled shortly before midnight 


by the loud clanging of the bells of St. N icholas’s Church, | 
It was found that the aged ringer, whose duty it was to | 


ring the curfew at night and welcome the day at 5a.m. with 


-a chime, a custom which has been handed down from Saxon 


times, was busy at the ropes, having mistaken the time by 
several hours. 


CAN’T LOSE ITS HEAD. 


A Goop many accidents ot Lae year rough - 
eade fiyi while they are being used. 
— sili As eB frequently 
inflict very serious 
injuries, the method of 
prevention shown in the 
acoompanying picture 
should prove welcome. 
The head is placed on the 
shaft a little way from 
the top, and a grooved 
wedge is driven in. It is 
then practically impossible for the head to fly off, while 
the wedge cannot come out owing to the grooves. 


SCoOCo 


UP SHE COMES. 
In some parts of England the climbing of stiles forms 
no inoonsiderable part of a 


WEDGE 


well for the young and active, 
but middle-aged people are apt 
to find such an amusement pall 
after the third or fourth i- 
ence. They would, doubtless, ae. . 
welcome a more extended use of  Ctostd 
the self-adjusting stile shown in 
the illustration. All that is 
necessary is to push the ends 
of the bars down and step over 
them. As soon as they are 
released, the weight on the other = 
end swings them back to their »" cpm NA 
former position. 2 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Hiving Bees by Lantern Light. 

As his bees swarmed at ten o'clock at night, a villager og 

Willingale Spain, Essex, hived them by artificial light. 
24 Times Mayor. 

Mr. H. Putt has just been re-elected Mayor of P.rt 
Alfred, South Africa. This is his twenty-fourth consvcutiya 
year of office. 

Boys of the Bull-Dog Breed. 

A man who was remanded at the Guildhall Pol'ce Court 
was said to have kept a pursuing crowd at bay for somo 
time by levelling a pipe-case at them as if it were a revolver, 


Shades of Isaak! 

Fifty-two competitors in the English angling champicn. 
ship caters which was held the other day at Tydd ie the 
Fens, only succeeded in catching taree small fish between 
them in five hours. 

Butchered for a Living Picture, 

The French Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has taken action against a cinematograph company 
for an act of unprecedented brutality to a horse. In a 
series of pictures called “ The Lover’s Revenge,” a enrrinvo 
drawn by a horse was seen to rush over the edge ofa cliff 
and be dashed to pieces. The pictures had not lcen fa’ ed, 
An old blind horse harnessed toa carriage was really driven 
over the odge of the cliffs near Boulogne to obtain them. 


A carefully indexed harckock, entitled “Ficture Paragrarts,’ centzirirg a 


selection of the best ci tte fars. ceed cm this page, is row C2 tale at all kcokstztls 
Price One Shilling, cr rest free {cr ls. 2d. {rem the Putlisher, 18 HenriettzSt., Lenden, W G 


BELL PUNCH. 

THE picture shows an 
ingenious instrument used hy 
mechanics and engineers for 
finding the dead centre cf 
small shafting or spindles. It 
is call’ a bell punch and is 
usual. made of steel or brass. 
There is a hole bored down 
through the centre for the 

anch, the bottom part being 

ollowed oat in the shape of a 
bell. It can thus be j-laced 
over any sized spindle, when 
; — a sharp tap on the punch with 
a hammer will bring it down right in the centre. 


BEING 
CENTRED 
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HOME-MADE MOTHER. 

WHEN young chicks have to be taken from the 
mother, an artificial hen can be constructed with the 
help of a small wooden box. Having bored a quiutity 
of holes half over the top, 
take some strips of flannel 
about an inch wide and 
twice the depth of the 
box, and push these up 
one hole and down an- 
other, so thatthey hang = *“*—--———— 
evenly inside. They must not quite touch the cor, 
which should be sprinkled with sand. Ii the chickens 
are fed in the opening they will keep near it, and burrow 
down amongst the strips of flannel at night as though 
they were feathers, In this way the box talies the place 
of the mother. 


Personal Pars. 


King Victor and the Journalist. 

Tue Kina or Iraty, who is shortly expected to visit the 
British Isles, is a democratic monarch, and some time ago 
he gavo an interview to an American journalist. In the 
course of the conversation, the King said that he thought 
that gentlemen of the Press should be made to pass some 
kind of examination before being qualified for their work. 
“‘A doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, or any other professional 
man,” said his Majesty, “is obliged to have a diploma; but 
journalists pass no examinations.” ‘‘ Yes” replied tho 
Yankee with a twinkle in his eye, “newspaper men and 
monarchs are exempt from that.” And King Victor was so | 
umused at the daring answer that he burst out laughing, 
and changed the subject. 


Tesla’s Early Experiment. 

Nixora Trsta, the famous inventor, is sin of 
wonderful strength of mind, and even as a boy he was noted 
‘or his courage and invincible perseverance. One day, his 
father told him the story of the martyrdom of Cranmer, 
‘sho held his right hand in the fire and watched it until it 
was burned. Master Tesla was apparently much impressed 
.t the martyr’s courage, and presently, without saying a 
word to anyone, he left the room. When he returned, he 
sarried a lighted lamp, and to the astonishment of his 
‘elations he put one of his fingers in the flame, and held it 
‘here without uttering a cry until the flesh began to burn. 
‘fad his relatives not compelled him to desist, his finger 
vould soon have been charred. After that, le were 
very careful about the kind of stories they told to the future 
inventor. 

An Eccentric Genius. 

M. Ropm, the world’s greatest sculptor is, like most men 
of genius, somewhat eccentric. It is related of him that he 
‘nce accepted a commission to execute a statue of a certain 
sealthy lady. Now this lady had a very beautiful figure, 


A penc'l-case will be given to the sender of each ori 
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and she gave the artist a dozen sittings for the work. At 
the end of that time M. Rodin told her that she need not 
come to his studio any more as he would finish the statue at 
his leisure. Some time afterwards, when the “subject” 
came to see the completed work, she was surprised to find 


that the Lead of the statue boreno resemblance whatever to | 
her own. “ Yes,” said Rodin, when she asked the reason of | 


this, “ you see your head was lacking in inspiration, so at 
first I thought of leaving the statue without a head. But 
eventually I decided to replace your head by that of another 


lady which she pace pramed from me, but has never paid | 


for.” What his 
recorded. 


How Tolstoy Trains Hie Children. 


Count Totstor, the great disciple of non-resistance, has 
a unique method of training his children. Two of his sons 
once showed their disapproval of a lady who was singing 
at their father’s house by feing into another room and 
imitating her not very beautiful voice. The Count followed 
them and asked if they were mocking his guest. “ Yes,” 
was the reply, “ but why does she howl so?” “Well,” sai 
Tolstoy, “if you wish to protest against her singing, either 
go outside for the papers. or else come into the room where 
she is singing an everyone you don’t like it. That 
yeale be rude; but, at least, it would be upright and 

onest. 


Ithy patron replied has not 2 


A Royal Anglophile. 

Kiya CHULALoNGKorN or Siam, who is shortly to 
celebrate the forty-first year of his reign, is a great lover of 
all things English, and he is fond of surrounding himself 
with Englishmen on every possible occasion. Three of his 
sons were educated in this country, and the King himself 
can speak our language fluently. Inthe early days of his 
study of English his Majesty used to make a point of 
practising the language on all and sundry, and anyone 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


whom he suspected of knowing even a few words of it 
immediately became a favourite in the royaleyes. Scme- 
times, however, King Chulalongkorn took it into his head in 
the dead of night to send for one of his English-speaking 
uaintances—no matter how far away he might happen t» 
be at the time—and ask his opinion on the proper pronun..a- 
tion of a certain word or sentence. The luckless individual 
would be ordered out of bed by a messenger from tuo 
alace, and conveyed, perhaps many miles across country, 
into the King’s presence. en, after his Majesty had 
satisfied himself upon the matter that troubled him, he 
would dismiss the sleepy visitor and leavo him to find his 
way home again. 


A Young Philosopher. 

Sr JoszrH Warp, the Premier of New Zealand, is 4 
great lover of children, and tells many amusing tales © 
their et sayings. One day he was es an impromptu 
Bible lesson to a certain small boy, and in the course of his 
remarks told him of Solomon’s advice about “sparing the 
rod and spoiling the child.” “Oh, yes,” replied the lad, 
without a moment's thought, “but he didn’t say that until 
he was growed up.” A piece of philosophy for which Sir 
Joseph admits he had no reply. 


A Famous Bachelor. 

As all the world knows, Lord Kitchener is a confirmed 
bachelor, and an interesting reason has been given for 
his adherence to the single state. It is said that he once 
confided to a friend that as he could not make a career and 
have a wife at the same time, he preferred a career without 
a wife toa wife withouta career. It is related, too, that “ E. 
of K.” once paid a pretty compliment to the late Queen 
Victoria. One day her Majesty asked him point blank if it 
were true that he disliked women. “ All but one,” sai 
Lord Kitchener. “ And who is that one ?” asked the Queen. 
“Your Majesty,” was the gallant soldier's reply. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Avcustus Montrorp Ferrars strolled into 
the oftice of Messrs. Dickenson and Rushton, financiers, of 
Broad Street, City, and sent in his card to Mr. James 
Rushton. He did not avail himself of the offer of a seat 
in the waiting-room, but strolled about the corridor after 
the clerk who carried his card. 

He was therefore just in time to hear through the half- 
closed door the comment of the surviving partner of the 
famous firm : : 

“That fool Ferrars! Oh, all right, I'll see him!” 

Mr. Ferrars smiled in his = way, and in 
answer to the clerk’s invitation lounged into the com fort- 
ably furnished office, and faced a short, pompous, keen- 
faced little man who sat at a desk. 

“Morning,” he drawled, and seated himself on the 
extreme edge of the chair. 

“Good morning, Ferrars,” said the financier with a 
forced geniality. ‘“ Unusual for you to be in the City, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ferrars, and stared absently at the 
carpet, then at the clock, took a deep interest in the 
perpetual calendar on Mr. Rushton’s desk, and then bis 
eyes rested on that gentleman. 

“Well?” queried the latter sharply. 

“Want to marry your daughter Ethel,” jerked the young 
man, flicking a speck of dust from his immaculate grey 
suit. 

The financier’s cold, hard face was Sa 

“ That is impossible,” he said decisively. 

Mr. Ferrars was in no way disconcerted. 

“ She told me I should have = difficult a confided, 
producing a cigarette-case. “Have a cigarette?” 

“I ot ed smoke in the office,” said Mr. Rushton 


“ Ob. I can smoke anywhere,” was the young man’s 
comment, as he coolly lighted his cigarette and puffed out 
a cloud of smoke. 

The financier fumed. 

“Is there any need to prolong this interview!” he asked. 

“Tl call again if you like.’ 

A touch of colour was coming into the pale cheeks of 
the man at the desk. Mr. Rushton was not used to 
opposition; most men trembled at his frown and fawned 
to him when he smiled. 

“T have told you,” he said irritably, “that you cannot 

my daughter. That ought to be enough.” 

“Got two thousand a year; clean life; ugly, but good- 
te ; want to settle down; love her; she loves me; a 
smal] flat in town, and a decent pag pone in the country. 

errars, 


“ Nonsense!” cried 
a decent income to a bachelor, but it’s impossible for a 
man to ma upon—at least, to ma Ethel upon. 
Besides, you abont all your time; youve no work, no 
hobby, and you’re——” 

“A fool,” put in Ferrars pleasantly. “I heard you say 
so just now. 

Mr. Rushton smiled grimly. 

“TI cannot retract that statement now,” he observed, 
and fidgeted with some papers on his desk. 

“That's all right. Don’t worry; I’m not easily offended ; 
good-tempered; no vices; two——” 

“Look here, Ferrars, I’m sorry to have to refuse you my 
daughter’s hand, but when I make up my mind to do 
a thing I do it. I do not want to be rude, but I have to 
catch the three o'clock train to Laleham, and I have got 
several solid hours’ work to do first; there fore——” 

“T'll clear,” said Mr. Ferrars, rising. “Don't want to 
waste your time. Call again next week. Good-day!” 

Mr. Rushton groaned inwardly, and the languid yor 
man strolled out into Broad Street after a nod of farewell. 

“Fool, eh?” he jerked to himself, as he strolled towards 
the Mansion House, and a peculiar = came into his 

y eyes. “Dash it, I suppose I am—and poor little 
Ethel—why on earth can’t the—wonder what the old boy 
was going to Laleham for?” 

.He knocked against an angry stockbroker, and apolo- 
gised in time to save the Recording Angel a busy five 
minutes, and then, throwing away his half-finished 
che ag he came to a sudden stop opposite the Bank of 

ng 3 

Laleham! Where was it, and where had he heard the 
name before. It seemed familiar to him; he had certainly 
heard of it recently. Then it suddenly occurred to him, 
and he moved on again, smiling to himself. 

Of course, Laleham was a little place near the mouth of 
the Thames. He remembered he had put in there once 
when yachting with a friend; but he had heard the name 
mentioned at a much later date, and it was this fact that 
caused him to smile and to think @ most 
unusual ion for him. 

A man stated in his club a few days ago that be 
had heard a rumour that the obscure village was to blos- 
rH forth as renee suburb FE caper A i- 

was g al tract of hitherto loped 
land and boa, Taleban pay it was worth. 

No one had taken much notice at the time, but now, 
taken in conjunction with Mr. Rushton’s chance remark, 
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it became particularly in- 
teresting to Augustus Mont- 
ford Ferrars. 

Mr. Rushton was a busy 
man; he would not go down to 
Laleham for nothing. Mr. 
Rushton was known tu be at 
» the back of several successful 
syndicates; further, he was 
rumoured to have boomed at 
least half-a-dozen resorts into 
popularity. 

“That fool Ferrars!” re- 
peated the young man to him- 
self as he hailed a taxi-cab 
near the Mansion House. He 
looked at his watch. It was 


half-past eleven. ‘That fool 
Ferrars!” he muttered again. 
“ Beg pardon, sir?” said the driver. 
“Royal Bank, Sloane Square,” jerked Ferrars, as he 


stepped into the cab. 


* e e e e 


Shortly after twelve Ferrars came out of the Sloane 
Square branch of the Royal Bank, with a thousand pounds 
in notes upon his person, and into the waiting taxi. 

“Fenchurch Street Station,” he cried, and the next 
minute he was being driven eastwards again. 

His friends, if they had beheld him now, would not cnly 
have been surprised but shocked at the expression on his 
face. All the indolence had vanished ; lazy, good- 
humoured gleam had left his wey eyes, and been sup- 
planted by one of keenness. The careless young man 
about town had been by some mysterious agency com- 
pletely transformed. 

But them Augustus Montford Ferrars had made “p his 
mind to ma Ethel Rushton, and—the remark of Ethel 
Rushton’s father somewhat rankled ! 

The motor-cab came to a stop in the station yard and 
Ferrars leant out and hailed a passing porter. 

“What time is the next train to Laleham?” he asked. 

“ Three o'clock, sir; you've just missed the 12.30.” 

Ferrars turned coolly to the taxi-driver. 

“ Laleham,” he said, and sank back in his seat. 

“Where, sir?” demanded the astonished man. 

Ferrars frowned, and took a bank-note from his breast 

ket. 

“Laleham,” he repeated shortly. “Little place about 
thirty-five miles along the Southend road. Here's five 


unds now. I'll give you another if you get me there 
y two o'clock, and I'll give you a fiver for bringing me 
back to town.” 


The man took the note and touched his cap. He was 


all activity now. 

“Right, sir,” he cried. “There’s an hour and twenty 
minutes; I think I can do it. 1 shall have to stop for 
petrol.” 

Ferrars nodded. With a click and a whirr they were out 
of the station. 

The threo o'clock train would certainl 
get to Laleham. If he could get there y two, he would 
have a couple of hours’ advantage over Mr. Rushton, and 
that two hours might mean success or failure. 

The cab was increasing speed now they had left the 
City behind and were travelling the broad but main 
toads of the eastern slums. en out through a maze 
of red-brick villas, workmen's dwellings, and small shops, 
intercepted here and there by open fields, they went. It 


take an hour to 


was all new to Ferrars, and in a mild way he was 
interested. As they passed h Barking about cre 
o’clock he lit a cigarette and leaned back in the cushions, 


smoking contentedly. 

Then it suddenly dawned upon him that he had pro- 
misod a man that he would lunch with him at his club at 
half-past one. He was mildly annoyed, for he hated to 
break a promise, so he stopped the “taxi” at the next 
village and sent a telegram, which soothed his rufiféd feel- 
ings. The driver use of the stoppage to purchase 
some petrol from a small cycle dealer next door to tke 
Post Office. 

Everything was going well, Ferrars told himself; but 
almost as the words passed out of his mouth there was a 
sharp, hissing sound, the cab swayed dangerously, then, 
with a grinding of brakes, came to a sudden stop. 

“ Puncture,” said the driver laconically, as he descended 
into the dirty road. 

“ Just my Tack,” he growled, sinking to his knees in the 
toad. “Just as we were well in time, too!” _ 

“Can't you repair it?” queried Ferrars impatiently. 

“Yes, but I reckon it will take best part of f an 
hour.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the man. “Surely we can 
fix it up between us in less Sine than that.” . 

Off came the yellow suéde gloves, the light grey jacket 
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‘not so easy. Presumably he was a local 


was flung into the cab, and for some twenty minute: 
Augustus Montford Ferrars worked harder than he hac 
ever donq in his life. Then, hot, dusty, and dirty, bu: 
withal triumphant, he again took his seat, and the cal. 
resumed its journey. 

They were travelling at full speed now, for there wor 
nbout fifteen miles still to cover, and only a little ove: 
twenty minutes to do it in if the driver was to earn th 
promised five pounds. 
on they tore through Pitsea a constable shouted out te 


em. 

“Go on,” yelled Farrars; “I'll pay your fine!” 

And on they went, whirling up the dot in great clouds. 

es Honk! honk! honk!” went the horn incessantly, and 
slow moving country carts pulled hastily out of the way 
for safety. 

Five miles out of Laleham they missed collision with 
‘ ie = Bes inches. A furious rush al a white. 
evel ro: @ cangerous corner on two wheels - 
cae 4 eels, then 

As the driver slowed down to cross the tailway the 
church clock struck two. A minute later Ferrars was 
standing outside the small hotel, handing the man « 
five-pound note. 

“You had better get something to eat, and then get 
ready to take me back in an hour or so.” 

He entered the hotel, washed, drank with reli¢h a rint 
of alc, munched a few biscuits, and then strolled off or 
his voyage of discovery. 

He found the land it was proposed to develop without 
any difficulty, but to find who had the selling of it vas 
man, or why 
should Mr. Rushton come to Laleham? The logical con- 
clusion was that he was coming down this afternoon to 
complete the transaction, for the rumour of the syndicate 
would not have got abroad if it had been a mere visit of 

ction. 

errars had now thrown himself enthusiastically inte 
the affair, and went manfully to work to get aclue. After 
endless inquiries he was successful. A village worthy, 
endowed with a little more sense than his fellows, ex. 
| eee that a Mr. Coleman, an auctioneer from a neigh. 

uring town, had been seen showing a gentleman over 
the land recently. 

How far was the town? 

“Ten miles,” was the reply, and Ferrars sct off back to 
the hotel, where the cab waited. It was nearly three 
o'clock. In a little over an hour Mr. Rushton would be 
in Laleham. He wondered if the auctioneer had already 
left home to meet him, and, if so, if he were coming by 
road or rail. Whatever he did he must not miss him. 

Then he observed a short, red-faced man strolling down 
the main road, his hands in his pockets, and a cigar 
between his teeth. 

Ferrars stepped up to him. 

“Mr. Coleman, I believe?” 

The little man stopped short and glanced at him 
curiously. 

“ Yes, my name’s Coleman.” 

“Mine is Ferrars. I want to do business with you, Mr. 
Coleman. I understand that you are negotiating for the 
sale of the land known as Clifforde Estate.” 

“T was,” corrected the auctioneer. 

“You are still open to a good offer, I presume. Say 


three thousand?” 
“ Another couple 


“Not me,” ejaculated Mr. Coleman. 
added and I might consider it.” 

Ferrars chuckled quietly to himself. His ruse had suc. 

ed. He knew within a little what Rushton had 
offered. 

“Look here,” jerked Ferrars, “I’ve only a thousand 
on me. I'll pay that and send you the remaining four 
thousand to-morrow, provided you give me a paper acknow- 
ledging my purchase, subject to the conditions mentioned.” 

hen he rapidly told as much of the story as he thought 
necessary, and explained his financial position to the 
amazed auctioneer. 

Mr. Coleman was not a clever man. Rushton’s first 
offer of three thousand five hundred had amazed him, 
but he had phe g 4 refused it until it had at length 


reached four thousand five hundred. 
Now this fair-haired, indolent-looking yo’ man came 
up to him and coolly offered him another five hundred for 


a@ prompt deal. @ auctioneer stood hesitating for a 
moment. It was hardly likely that Rushton would bid 
over fivo thousand for the land; besides, he disliked the 
brusque financier, who treated him with contempt. 

“T think it might be done,” he said doubtfully. 

“It’s a good offer, Mr. Coleman,” said Ferrars, “you 
are hardly; likely to get a better one.” 

“Come to the hotel,” said the auctioneer. 

Five thousand was a good offer. It was about two 
thousand more than his client had ex to for the 
land. He would certainly not be blamed for closing with 


it. 

“It's very hurried,” he complained, as he produced some 
es from a small black bag in the coffee-room of the 
otel. “Mr. Rushton will be furious.” 

Ferrars smiled. It was the first time Rushton’s name 
had been mentioned as the prospective purchaser. 

“There are reasons for urgency,” he said, as he put hie 
careless, sprawling signature to a document. 

The little auctioneer saw his left eyelid flicker, and 
wondered how much of his story he had left untold. 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. Augustus Montford 
Ferrars stepped into the waiting motor-cab and coolly 
told the driver to drive to his flat in Sloane Street. 

“Oblige me,” he said, leaning out and shaking hands 
with the ayctioneer, “by saying that the estate was pur. 
chased by that fool Ferrars.” 

Mr. Coleman gasped, and with a jerk the cab moved off. 
Near the station they passed an elderly gentleman striding 
5 oy along the narrow pavement. 

“Just in time,” muttered Ferrars, as he lit a cigarette 
a settled himself comfortably for the journey back te 

wn. 

It was a ve 


an entleman who waited on Laleh. 
platform for the 518 ale onky 


ow train to London—a gentlemap 
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who muttered strange things beneath his breath and glared 
at everyone whe wepecened him. 
Mr. Coleman delivered Ferrara’ message. 


. * .) @ 

At half- eleven on the following morning, Mr. 
Ferrans Seeated himself at the office of Dickenson and 
Rushton, in Broad Street. This time his visit, wae due 
to an urgent message from the junior partner “of the firm, 
and he was at once conducted to that great man’s o 

“Morning,” he jerked, and sat down in his indolent way 
and glanced ro’ the room. All necessity for hustle and 
energy was gone, so he was his usual self again. 

Mr. Rushton’s face was eepeegn eleen all the rage of 
tke previous evenin: leparted. 

se r am given to widlerstand that you have bought a la 
picce of land known as the Clifforde Estate, Laleham, 
said coldly. . : 

Mr. Ferrars nodded, and again became vastly interested 
in the perpetual calendar on the broad mahogany desk 
that so attracted his attention some twenty-four hours 

reviously. . 

Pe What do you want for it?” snapped the financier, 

“Six thousand,” was the laconic reply. 

a well.” 

“ And your consent to my marriage with your daughter.” 

“T'll see you hanged first!” : 

“Sorry. Good-duy,” said Ferrars, moving. | 

“ Wait a minute. I'll give you ten thousand,” cried Mr. 
Rushton = 

“No good; I don’t want the money, I. want your 
caughter.” ; ‘ 

r. Rushton swore quietly. There was neneting about 
his daughter's manner when he had been cursing Ferrars 
the previous evening that had troubled him. _ 

as tt give my consent, will you come to this office and 


take up some work!” . . 

Certainly,” said Ferrars impertarbably, “provided it 
doesn’t mean sticking to a desk.” — . 

“T shan’t put you to a desk,” said Mr. Rushton grimly ; 
“your talents lie in a different direction. 

So a little while later. businees having been settled satis- 
factorily, Mr. Ferrars departed to seek out the financier's 
daughter. : 

e financier kad half-a-dozen people waiting fo see 
him, but he rose from his desk and strode impatiently ap 
and down the room. 

“ And I called that man a fool!” he muttered to h’m- 
self. Then, after a pause, “He won't make a bad 
ner, and Ethel scems fond of him. Might have 
worse!” ; 

Having thus dismissed the subject from his mind, he 
pressed a bell that told the waiting clerk that the next 
caller was to be admitted. 


a PE 


Tommy: “What is a retainer, pa?” 

“A retainer, my son, is the money people pay to 
us lawyers before we do any work.” 

“Oh, I see. It’s like those slot gas-meters. The 
people have to pay their money before they get any 
gas.” 

— 

Tuy were on their honeymoon, and were climbing 
an Alpine peak, and she stood above him some twenty 
feet. 
mC What ho!” he ; “what do you see?” 

“Far, far below,” cried, “I see a long white 
streak stretching like a paper ribbon back to our 
hotel!” 

“Ha, ha!” he ejaculated ; “I'll bet it’s that blessed 
hotel bill overtaking us!” 


epee et fe 


CONVICTS WHO SHAM ESCAPES. 
Tue alleged plob amongst convicts to br2ak out of 
Parkhurst Prison has turned out, upon investigation, 
to be merely a sham attemot at escape on the part 
of a single ill-conducted gaol-bird. 

These bogus breaks for liberty are more frequent 
than are generally supposed, and are usually done to 
spite the warders. ; 

One prisoner, at Portland, recently set the whole 
staff scouring the country in wet, foggy weather, while 
he was comfortably ensconced in a chimney flue. In 
another case, a convict slipped out from his cell and 
bid in a cistern, whence he emerged when the whole 
of the warders were scattered over the moors looking 
for him, and made straight for the Governor's 
quarters. 

He was discovered there an hour later, scated in 
the dining-room, with the remains of a cold chicken 
and an empty magnum of champagne on tho table in 
front of him. Asked the reason for his extraordinary 
conduct, he replied that he had acted as he had done, 
so that he might forfeit his “remission marks,” and 
quit prison a free man, instead of as a convict on 
ticket-of-leave. 

Another dodge, much in favour amongst young and 
agile convicts, is to climb to the prison roof, and 
stay up there as long as possible, to the extreme 
discomfiture of the authorities, and the huge and un- 
concealed delight of tho other prisoners. This has 
been tried recently, both at Pentonville and Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, and in each case warders have been 
discharged as a result of the incident. 

It is, however, a dangerous game to play. Some 
time back a prisoner at Wandsworth Gaol tried it, 
missed his footing, and fell sixty feet to the ground. 

A warder found him there hours afterwards, stone 
dead. The sham escape had been turned into a real 
one. He was free, indecd! 


tules, which forbade any person “to 
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Pravrovs to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this 
sport was perhaps best known as “Hurling over 
country,” but what was probably the germ of the 
modern Rugby game then made its first appearance 
by the adoption of “ Hurling to goales.” 

According to a contemporary account, there were 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty players a-side, “who” (an 
Elizabethan writer is reported to have said) “strip 
themselves to their slightest apparel, and then join 
hands in ranks one against another; oat of these 
ranks they match themselves in payres, one embracing 
another, and so passe away, everyone of which couples 
look especially toward one another during the play.” 

This pastime was still of a dangerous description, 
but we are told that it was, as a game, an immcnse 
advance on its progenitor—“ Hurling over country.” 

About this period, someone, perhaps thinking of the 
numerous fatalities which occurred during play, en- 
deavoured to lessen the risk by framing s code of 
eal a fore- 
balle”—to pass forward—and which declared that 


Footbell Clubs: 


collaring or charging below the waist was illegal. 


The same writer states that “the goals consisted of two 
bushes or stumps, eight or ten feet apart, and the 
field of play was from 200 to 250 yards long. Some 
neutral person started the game b ing the ball 
into the air, and the side which carried the ball 
through its opponent’s goal was victorious.” 
““FRIENDLIE KYNDE OF FYGHTE.” 

The laws forbidding this pastime were apparently 
still in force, for in 1575 we find that a true bill was 
brought against fourteen persons residing at Wox- 
bridge and Ruyslippe, in Middlesex, for unlawfully 
playing a certain game called footeballe, by means ‘of 
which unlawful game there was amongst them a great 
affray, likely to result in homicide and other serious 
accidents.” 

An amusing reference to our national winter pastime 
was made in 1583, when a bcok was issued in which 
occurred the following passage: “Ag concerning foote- 
balle playinge, I protest unto you it may rather be 
called a friendlie kynde of fyghte than a playe or re- 
creation—a murthering practise than a felowly sporte 
or pastime. For dooth not euyeone lye in waight for 
his adversarie, seeking to overthrow him and picke 
him on his nose, though it be on hard stones, in 
dytch or dale, in valley or hill, or what place soever 
it be he careth not, so he have him downe. And he 
that can serve the most of this fashion, he is counted 
the only felow, and who but he, so that by thia means 
sometimes their necks are broken, sometimes their 
legges, eometimes their armes, sometimes, one 
thrust out of joint, sometimes another; sometimes 
their nosies gush out with bloode, sometimes their 
eyes start out, and sometimes hurte in one place, and 
sometimes in another.” A terrible picture truly, and 
yet it was done for fun. 

WHEN LEATHER BALLS WERE FIRST USED. 

Coming to the time of Shakespeare, we are for the 
first time led to understand that a leather ball was 
used in the game. When the rubber bladder made 
its earliest appearance cannot be told, for on this point 
hist remains silent. However, we are told that 
long before the leathern case was invented the ball 
used was a bullock’s bladder, filled with and 
beans to make it “rattle.” In his “Comedy Errors” 
(1591), the great dramatist makes Dromio of Ephesus 
Bay: 

“AmIsoround . . .« « 

That like a football you do spurn me thus? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me 
hither ; 

If I last in this service, you mus’ case me in 
leather.” 


The pastime, however, was evidently still in bad 
repute, for in “King Lear” (160465), occurs the 
passage : 

“Tl not be strucken, my lord, 

Nor tripped neither, you base foctball player.” 


Though rulers and others had said so much against 
it, still football survived, and so popular did it be- 
come during the reign of James I., that the heir 
apparent took part in it, until forbidden to do so by 
his father, who wrote: “From this Court I debarre 
all rough and violent exercises as the football, meeter 
for lameing than making able the users thereof.” 

It was during the time of this British Solomon 
that the aldermen of Manchester found it necessary 
to inflict a fine on all persons found playing at this 
unlawful game; their decision on this question being 
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entered in the Manchester Court Leet 
Records of 1608 as follows: 
Pe ; “* Whereas rh ce = psi cde 
ore great disorder our toune of 
FOOTBALL Manchester, and the inhabitants 
~ thereof greatelye wronged and 
with makinge and the 
amandiigt et their | gone Hi sien 
Origin, History, and ‘broken y ye and spoyle ea 
companye of lewd and disordered 
p'sons vsinge that unlawful exercise of 
with the ffoteball in ye 
streets of ye said toune, breaking 
many men’s windowes and glasse at 
their plesures, and other greate inormyties. Therefore 
wee of this jury doe order that mo maner of p’sons 
hereaften shalt playe or vse the ffoteball in any street 
within the said toune of Manchester, subpend to euye 
(every) one that shall so vee the same for euye time, 
xiid.” 

Though 4 fine of twelve pence was thus fixed for 
infraction of the law, the ardour of the playcrs never 
diminished, and as popular opinion uphe!d the 
pastime, these contests continued to take place in 
spite of Royal decrees and determined opposition. 
STAMPED OUT AT LAST. 


With the establishment of the Commonwealth, how- 
ever, this favourite game received a severe reverse, for 
as the Puritans gradually obtained a firmer ho!d upon 
the country, so did the popularity of football gradually 
begin to wane. 

‘Why was this?” asks the reader, “when the people 
had already withstood so many efforts to abolish the 
pastime.” 

The answer is easy, for it was simply because the 
country was unable to resist the stern edicts which 
altered so many of ite established customs. 

Little by little the game was stamped out, until 
finally it was entirely suppressed. 

With the restoration of the Monarchy, however, 
football again came in, and for the first time it may 
be said to have received for a little while some en- 
couragement from those in authority—the King himself 
on one ooctasion during 1681 even condescending to 
attend a match played by his own servants and those 
of the Duke of Albemarle. 

However, the middle of the seventeenth century, 
with its triumph of Puritanism, may really be said to 
be the end of the first era in the history of football, 
for from that time no practical advance was mvie in 
the development of the game until the general revival 
of athletics just before the beginning of the present 
century. 

(No. 3 of this series will appear next week). 
eee fiers 


Farner (at Zoo): “Throw a bun to the bear and 
seo him catch it.” 

Little Willie (having done so): “Father, I believe 
this ie going to be one of those beastly one-sided 


games. 
oem) ees 
_Inquirrya Lapy: “How much milk does your cow 
give a day?” 
Truthful Boy: “’Bout eight quarts, lady.” 
Jaguiring Lady: “And how much of that do you 
ee 


Truthful Boy: “’Bout twelve quarts, lady.” 
jo —___. 


BANG GOES THE WORLD. 

_Ovr most important visitor from outer space, the 
qos Halley’s comet, is now within measureable 
distance (astronomically speaking) of the earth, and 
is speeding steadily nearer at the rate of some 
thousand miles a minute. 

Its advent will afford this generation the most 
wonderful sidereal sight it is ever likely to witness. 
and in some quarters of the globa it is likely to 
cause acute alarm. 

Already the scaremongers are busy. The Abbé 
Dupin, and the famous Profeseor Falb, have both 

redicted its collision with the earth, though at 

exons dates. 

is is consoling, so far as it for obviously 
they cannot both =f right. Moretvar’ it may be as 
well to remember, for our peace of mind, that this 
Professor Falb is the self-same “scientist of world- 
wide repute” who foretold the destruction of the 
world by Biela’s comet on November 13th, 1999, 
while the Abbé Dupin prophesied a similar catastrcpho 
in relation to a comet that should have appeared 
(but did not) in 1896. 

That a wandering comet may some day strike the 
earth, is, however, astronomers say, by no means 
unlikely, although they are not in agreement as to 
what would happen as the result of such an 
eventuality, or whether, indeed, anything would 
“happen” at all. 

The narrowest “escape” we ever had, it may be 
mentioned, was in 1832, when the Diela’s comet men- 
tioned above was timed to cross the earth’s orbit at 
a distance of only 20,000 miles. Luckily, it put in an 
appearance some four weeks before it was due, an 
when the earth was consequently distant moze than 
40,000,000 miles from what would otherwiso have been 
the “point of contact.” 


A comfortable chair by the fire and a copy of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE will make the dullest evening bright. 


WEEK ENDING 


Oct. 1, 1908. 
CANDID! 
ExciTED INDIVIDUAL: “See 
bere, Mr. Bangs, you're 


a scoundrel of the first water. en I bought that 
horse I thought I was getting a , sound animal, 
but he’s spavined and blind, and got the staggers. 
Now, I want to know what you're going to do about it?” 

Bangs: “Something ought to be done, that’s a 
fact.” 

Excited Individual : 
ought.” 

Bangs: “Well, I gave you the name of a good 
veterinary surgeon ; it’s a shame to allow the horse to 
suffer in that way.” 

SOC 


Tommy: “Pa, was writing done on tables of stone 
in the old days?” 

Tommy’s Pa: “Yes, my son.” 

Tommy: “Whew! It must have taken a crowbar 


to break the news.” 
COC 


Two men—one of them a Yankee—were having an 
argument as to their respective strengths. — 

“Why,” said the Yankee, “every morning, before 
breakfast, I get a bucket and pull up ninety gallons 
from the well.” 

“That's nothing,” retorted the Britisher. “I get 
a boat every morning and pull up the river.” 

COC 

SeveRAL men were talking about how they 
hap ned to marry. 

T marned my wife,” said one, “because she was 
different from any other woman I had ever met.” 

“How was that?” chorused the others. 

“She was the only woman I met who would have 
me! 


“Well, I should say there 


COC 


PROMISING START. 

A YouNG curate was once asked to take a class of 
irls of about fifteen or sixteen, which had formerly 
- = y a is ‘aii ee 

e consented, but insisted u ing properly intro- 

™ aoed to the 

pupils. Accord- 
ingly the super- 
intendent took 
him to the girls 
for this purpose, 
and, addressing 
them, said : 

“Young ladies, 
I wish to intro- 
duce to you the 
Reverend, Mr. 
Chirp, who will 
in future be your 
teacher. I would 
like you to tell 
him what your 
: former teacher 
did, ao that he can go on in the same way.” 

Hemodiately a demure young miss of sixteen rose and 
Bald: 

“ The first thing teacher did was to kiss us all round.” 

SO 

TeacHER of geography class (referring to previous 
lesson): “What is that country called where children 
run wild, wear no clothes, and receive no education?” 

Boy (at bottom of class): “Paradise.” 


_—_0Cco 


“Wet, thank goodness, you've never seen me run 
after People who have money!” 
“No; but I’ve seen people run after you because 
you didn’t have money.” 
ee OL 


A Scotsman had been persuaded to spend a 
shilling on tickets in a raffle at a church bazaar. 
He won first prize—a bicycle; but, on being told of 
his good fortune, instead of hugging himself with 
ae he said: 

“Weel, that’s jist ma luck, buyin’ twa tickets whin 
wan wad ‘a’ dune. It’s jist a saxpence wasted.” 


>__ OC 
WHY SHE WAS WORRIED. 


“Axp so the price of meat has gone up again?” 
asked an excited woman as she entered the butcher's 


shop. 

“Yes'm,” replied the butcher. 

“Well, the law ought to take and punish you!” 

“But I'm not to blame. Trices have also been raised 
on me.” 

“But I tell you it’s an outrage!” exclaimed the 
woman, as she picked up a rib of beef and slammed it 
down on the block again. 

“I don’t remember seeing you before. What 
butcher do you patronise?” 

“None at all. I haven't bought a piece of meat for 
six months.” 

“Then why this excitement over tho rise in prices?” 
asked the butcher. 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


CONTRACTOR TO HIS MAJESTY. 

“Now then, youngster, I want my boots brushed,” 
said theta if 
stalwart cavalry- 
man, placing 
his foot on the 
littie bootblack’s 
box. 

The lad gazed 
at the huge top- 
boots for a 
moment, then, 
turning half 
round, shouted to 
a@ companion on 
the opposite side 
of the street : 

“I say, Bill, 
come ’ere an’ give 
usanelpinug ’and. 
I've got a bloom- 
in’ army con- 
tract.” 


’ iii 


Crane (bidding good-bye): “I haven't the cheek 


to kiss you.” 
Alice: “Use mine.” 
>_0Cc 
AMABELLE, 


Sweet Amabelle {was fair ands young, 
Her charms she did enhance 
By sedulous attention to 
The promptings of Romance. 
When fresh from school she saw at church 
A youth whose God-like mien 
Recalled the late Adonis, or 
The men who might have bzen. 
His eye was blue as blue could be, 
His hair like lambkin’s fleece; 
Down either trouser-leg there ran 
A most emphatic crzase. 
And oh, the church’s vaulted roof 
With myriad echoes rang 
Whene’er this splendid specimen 
Attuned his voice, and sang. 


Sweet Amabelle was smitten sore 
By Cupid’s winged dart. 

What strange, delightful flutterings 
Disturbed her gentle heart! 

All Sunday night she lay awake 
And thought of him, except 

The seven hours she dreamt of him— 
The seven hours she slept. 

On Monday morning, Amabelle 
(Her szcret cherished closer 

Within her heart) set out upon 
An errand to the grocer. 

A dainty picture did she make, 
Becoming was her frock; 

But soon she had to undergo 
A most appalling shock. 

For lo! within the grocer’s shop 
Her starting eyes espied 

The God-like youth, dispensing cheese 
Upon the butter side ! 

Sr ee Ole 

Rerorter: “What shall I do to-day?” 

Editor: “Stroll down Oxford Street, allow a motor- 
"bus to run over you, and describe the sensation in 
four columns for to-morrow’s paper.” 

_—_0cC 
SOMETHING LIKE A FEAT. 

A Dorcu vessel and an English vessel were lying near 
each other. One of the Dutch sailors wished to show 
his activity, 
so he ran 
up the mast 
and _ stood 
upon his 
head on the 
top of it. 

One of 
the English 
sailors, who 
did not like 
to be beaten 
by a Dutch- 
man, _ also 
tried to 
stand upon 
his head on 
the top of 
the mast. 

He, how- 


. “Because, sir—because if there's nothing done about | ever, slipped, but the rigging broke his fall, and he 
it, it won’t be two weeks before they'll put a penny a | alighted on the deck practically unhurt. 


pound -n to codfish, and then where’ll I be!” 


“There, you lubber,” he cried, “ do that if you dare!” 
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HE'D THOUGHT IT OUT. 

A LITTLE boy had + 
pony and a dog, and his 
generosity was often tried by visitors asking him— 
just to see what he would say—to give them one or 
both of his pets. . 

One day he told a gent!eman present he might 
have his pony, reserving the dog, much to the sur- 
prise of his mother, who asked: 7 

“Why, Jacky, why didn’t you give him the dog? 

“Say nothing—say nothing, mother. When he 
gocs to get the pony I'll sct the dog on him.” 

_—_OC 

Lota: “Last night young Borem declared he would 
willingly go to the end of the earth for me.” 

Grace: “And what did you say?” 

Lola: “I finally got him to make a start for home, 
and let it go at that!” 

SOC 

CounseEL (at the end of a long speech): “Then, 
m'lud, comes the question of bags. They might 
have been full bags, or half-full bag2, or, again. 
m'lud, they mizht have been empty bags.” 

Judye (feeling very bored): “Or they might have 
been wind bags!” 


__ OC 

“THERE are some points about your writings that 
resemble Milton,” said the editer. 

“Do you think so?” cried the delighted author, 
who had brought his contribution in with his own 
hand. 

“Yes,” the editor continued, “you employ almest 
the same punctuation marks.” 


5 oO - 


THAT BOY WILL GET ON, 

AN intelligent-looking boy walked into a grocer’s shop 
the other day, and, reading from a paper, said: “I want 
six pounds of sugar at 2}d.a pound.” 

“ Yes,” said the shopman, “ that will be one and three 
halfpence.” 

«Eleven pounds of rice at 14d. a pound.” 

“ One and four- 
pence halfpenny,” 
commented the 


grocer. 

“Four pounds 
of tea at Is. Sd. a 
pound.” 

“Six and 
eight.” 

And so he con- 
tinued, “Four 


tins of tomatoes 
at 64d., eight tins 
of sardines at 
Is. 14d.” 

The shopman - ee 
made out the bill and handed it to the lad, saying: 
“Did your mother send the money, or does she want 
them entered ?” 

“My mother didn’t send me at all,” said the boy, 
seizing the bill, “it’s my arithmetic lesson, and I had to 
get it done somehow.” 

ar a) OL ad 

Cooxery Teacner: “Now, if you wero cooking a 
dinner for six people, and had only five potatoes 
how would you divide them so that eaca person had 
an equal portion?” 

Bright Pupil: “I’d mash ’em.” 

OC 

Scorch Farm Servant (to piermaster): “Gie me 
a ticket for fower cattle gaun to Dundee.” 

Piermaster: “You have only got three cattle 
there.” 

Farm Servant: “Oh, I ken, but I’m gaun, tae.” 

Se Ol 


AvctioneEr: “Now, gentlemen, how much for this 
oil-painting of the dogs?” 

Buyer: “A shilling!” 

Auctioneer: “Only a shilling? 
canvas is worth that!” 


Buyer: “Yes; but the canvas is spoilt.” 
>_fCOCo 
FATAL CRIME. 

A certain humorist who is, as a rule, extremely 
avorse to social functions, was induced to attend 
a “literary” dinner given in honour of a novelist. 
He had been told off to take in to dinner the sister 
of the host, an excellent woman, though anything 
but “literary.” 

The conversation, touching upon the beauties of 
Chaucer, abcut whom a certain set was then cultivat- 
ing a fad, a spirited discussion ensued, during which 
the bewildered sister caught from time to time only 
the name “Chaucer.” 

At last she whispered to the humorist, “Who is 
this Mr. Chaucer they’re talking about so much? 
Is he very popular in society?” 

“Madame,” solemnly responded the other, “that 
man did something that for ever shuts him out of 
society.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed the worthy dame, “and 
what was that?” 

“He died several hundred yeare ago.” 


Why, sir, the 


Walter Wood, the well-inown writer of stories of the North Sea, contributes his best story, ‘The Atonement 


of the ‘Vanguari’s’ Skipper,” 


to the October NOVEL, MAGAZINE. 
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It’ Pays to Bread 


Tus ass who abuses 
professional football 


_-In Praise 9 Professional, 


WEEE ENDING 
Oct. 1, 1908, 


play calls for, the marvel. 
us timing of that trip 


Butterflias,” Eraumait (SS seqReaball gone) Ie Ghat 

sj a. again’ on one “oo Png BS ‘ obatracted for a fraction of 
coffee by thee | gy SMR “Dur Can” “BOMBED Bai dovlpn nt only 

The chief one is that it is Crank: - Q.* iron body, but a cool and 

Something about the Latest Hobby. fell of dont pig | Wes aa ere 


ing the cotton wool 
amateurs’ ideas. But pro- 
fessional football breeds , 
hardy men. I once saw & well-known professional 
player kicked im the ribs by a wi and all he 
said was, “Stop your ticklin’, Jock!” | , 

Now, you kick a Corinthian in the ribs, and won't 
he make a fuss about it, and, if you want to see how 

itively rade he can be, just swat him ander the 
jaw. when he isn’t looking! ae 

When the enemy is at our gates, it is the pro- 
fessional footballer who will save us. For it is 
notorious that foreigners never fight fair, and where 
else but in the professional footballer shall we find a 
match for the kicking Frenchman, the gouging China- 
man, or the strangle-holding German sausage If we 
had had a few regiments of professional footballers 
in South Africa, we should have licked the Boers in 
a week. But, somehow or other, we hadn’t even a 
corporal’s squad of them. 

‘then the asinine amateurs allege that the spirit of 
professional football is: Win—fairly, if you can—but 
win. And a jolly good spirit it is, too! Where on 
earth is the interest, the educative value to either 
players or spectators, if the game isn’> played 
seriously, and what seriousness is there in a game if 

ou are going to let the other man win simply use 

is more skilful than you? 

No, no, let us leave such high-falutin’ nonsense to 
American athletes. This is a practical country, and 
professional football clubs are not going to have their 
winning record spoilt by adherence to such old- 
fashioned and out-of-date ideas. 

Besides, how one-sided is the amateurs’ point of 
view? He never stops to reflect that, throughout a 
match, the professional is engaged in a duel with his 
natural enemy, the referce. 

The referee is there to catch the player out, if he 
can; all the more credit, then, to the latter if he 
evades the hireling spy. 

Then, think of the nerve and judgment that foul 


——ad 


Many’s ingenuity has many snknge things to answer 
for, but, surely, tho strangest of must be the five 
acre farm which has been laid out near Scarborough 
for the express purpose of breeding butterflies. 

The exact address is Burniston, and the name of 
the exceedingly patient farmer is Mr. H. W. Head. 
For five-and-twenty years Mr. Head has been studying 
the cultivation of the caterpillar, and, for a long time 
past, has commercialised his vast knowledge. 

But it is only within very recent times that Mr. 
Heau’s clientele has been extended enough to justify 
his present novel undertaking. 

The name of Head has long been a familiar one with 
collectors of the lepidoptera. There are more who 
confess to this costly hobby than the layman wots of. 
Every year Mr. Head rears and sells u wards of 
30,000 butterflies and moths, many of his finest 
specimens going abroad. 

This large total is made up of a thousand different 
species ranging from common cabbage flies to the 
costlicst of Moon moths, or Camberwell Beauties, sold 
at prices varying from a few coppers to five or ten 
pounds. ! 

Ms. Ilead sees great results from hybridisation of 
butterflics. So far his experiments in this direction 
have been extremcly successful. Weird combinations 
in colour, with curious patternings, like Oriental 
carpets, and strange vagaries of shape, promise new 
and startling species, which are calculated to stir 
collectors into an activity of excitement, and promise 
a future of limitless scope. 


COULD STOCK A LONDON PARK. 


Mr. Head does not supply live butterflies. His live 
stock does not go beyond the caterpillar or the fertile 
eggs of any particular kind of butterfly or moth in stock. 

This “siock” is inventoried in pcriodical price lists, 
which circulate in the strangest of places. In the 
home of the working man, the mansion of the million- 
aire, or the playbox of the public schoolboy, these 
peculiar price lists find a sanctuary. 

In fact, some of the butterfly farmers most 
enthusiastic customers are found among British school- 
boys, who are catered for with a special line of 
“assorted, unset lepidoptera” at a shilling a dozen. 

No order is too small for the breeden of butterflies. 
Ile is as willing to provide a single specimen as to 
stock one of the parks of the London County Council, 
a suggestion which has already been under 
consideration. 

And how docs Mr. Head house his stock? Here, 
again, one meets ingenuity in excelsis. Most of the 
caterpillars remain in the open, where Mr. Head has 
provided them with a luxurious feeding ground, 
planted with more than 2,000 plants, particularly 
adapted for food. Here they are permitted to browse 
in sections, so that one batch of trees is enabled to 
recover from the effects of the gastronomic onslaught 
while the other is under tribute. 


FEEDING THE MANY-HUED INSECTS. 


When the caterpillar has taken u itself the more 
picturesque appearance of a butterfly or moth, it goes 
into more protective quarters. There are two glass 
houses, the larger is a hundred feet long, and the 
smaller, which is extremely hot, and is used as the 
winter quarters of the insects, thirty feet. 

These are filled with all kinds of favourite flowers 
in a perpetual state of blossom. These flowers are 
eas with honey twice every day, and the man 

ued insecte thrive gloriously on these ingeniously 
applied spoils from the bee. Water is supplied to 
them in the form of spray, which is forced into their 
great wire cages by the aid of a syringe. 

Rare caterpillars, leading the open-air life, are 
protected from the indiscriminating beaks of marand- 
ing birds by wire netting. Eggs, however, are not 
permitted to take this risk, but are hatched under 
cover. 

When the caterpillar decides to become a ch lie 
he is placed in a box, and the box is hun fon a 
tree wrapped in a protective shroud of calico. Yet 
the adventurous sparrows of Scarborough have solved 
the probiem of how to extract a somnolent caterpillar 
from its calico shroud. The mortality is sometimes 
cnormous. 

The art of butterfly breeding is not child’s play. 
Mr. Head is obliged to work twenty hours ont of 
every twenty-four during the summer of the year, and 
the winter permits but little more time for leisure, 
Tho work is healthy, and is always interesting, and 
although the profits, after the great expenditure of 
labour, are net great, they are sufficient to place 
butterfly brecding on a sound financial basis, 


At the present moment 
there area number of well- 
known people who move 
about, apparently free and 
without restraint, but who 
none the less are under 
sentence of death, a sentence 
that may be carried out 
=o of the day or 
night. r : 

he Spanish Minister at Berne, has notified his 
Government that at a secret meeting of Anarchists 
held at Geneva both King Alfonso and his Prime 
Minister were formally condemned to death, and 
that executioners were chosen. anes 

King Alfonso has quite made up his mind that one 
day or other he will be assassi _So strong is 
this conviction that he has become indifferent to 
danger, as was proved by his foolhardy, but 
courageous, visit to Barcelona, which swarms with 
adherents of the three great parties that have sworn 
to have his life—the Anarchists, the Carlists, and 
the Republicans. . 

However, he took one wise precaution when he 
persuaded Inspector Arrow, late of Scotland Yard, 
to go to Spain to reorganise the detective forces of 
his kingdom. He has hitherto esca scathless 
from several determined attempts on his life, but 
he is fully aware that to-morrow he may meet 4 
more skilful assassin—and that will be the end. 

His young neighbour, King Manuel of Portugal, is 
in a similar situation. Queen Amelie has been 
warned that, if she wishes to save her son’s life, the 
only means is to take him out of the country. If 
confirmation of the danger were needed, it was found 
in the discovery of a bogus sentry in the Necessidades 
Palace, ; 

The young King was crossing the Palace courtyard 
when he noticed a strange awkwardness in the sentry’s 
salute. The officer of the guard was summoned, and 
inquiry brought to light the fact that the sentry was 
not a soldier at all. The rest of the garrison’ denied 
all knowledge of the man, who he where he 
came from, or how he had been allowed to mount 
guard in the Palace. 

The man could give no satisfactory: account of him- 
self. Still more alarming, it was discovered that 
he belonged to the Society of the Black Crom, two 
members of which were concerned in the murder of 
King Carlos and his son, the Crown Prince. 

The discovery caueed something like a panio in the 
Palace, and trustworthy sentries were in all 
the principal corridors. 

King Peter of Servia has recently bee’ warned that 


The best fcurpennyworth ever offered ia the October {issue of THE 
contains 24 very attractive steries. 


so it is foul play, accord- (Who addresses this unique testimonial from Colney 6 aM: 
to Hatch, where he is now specially retained to cheer up absurd accusations is that 
sufferers from suicidal mania and melancholia). 


a Death. 
Assassination 


May Come 
.at Any Moment, 


where professionals have an 
exceptionally dangerous 
man against them, they try to disable him at the 
first opportunity, and thus spoil the game. 

Spoil the game! Why, it makes it all the more 
interesting. What happens when an amateur half 
finds himself up against a forward he can’t hold? 
Why, he just goes on trying and failing all the 
time. It’s a sorry spectacle of impotence, wearying to 
the spectators, and demoralising to the player. But 
what does a professional half do in a similar case? 
He just waits his opportunity, spreads his man out 
flat on the ground, and makes play highly entertain- 
ing and exciting for the vociferous mu titude outside 
the ropes. 

But, perhaps, the most preposterous charge of all is 
that professional football is demoralising to the youths 
and boys, who watch in ever-increasing numbers ; that 
it teaches them to despise fair play, and that the 
thing is to “best” your adversary somehow. Well, 
well, Waterloo may have been won on the playing 
fields of Eton, but we certainly lost our commercial 
supremacy by ao, the idiotic ideals of amateur 
sport into business life. 

However, we are mending all that; the thousands 
of pigeon-chested youths who squeak with indigna- 
tion when one of their side is fouled, and screech 
with ecstacy when one of the enemy is deftly “outed,” 
are learning many useful lessons, and, when they go 
into trade or business, no antiquated considerations 
of honour, decency, and fair play, are likely to keep 
them from winning some sordid success. 

To sum up, I claim for professional football that 
it trains men to guard themselves against cowar'ly, 
below-the-belt hitting foes, that it teaches them to bo 
cunning and quick to seize an unfair advantage, and 
that it inspires players and spectators alike with that 
admirable spirit, which is essential to success nowa- 
days, that it is better to win by foul means than to 
lose by fair. 


his life is in the greatest 
danger: Some of the warn- 
ings have appeared boldly 
in the newspapers. 

The Pravpa has informed 
him that “it is better 
to lose a crown by itself 
than lose a head with it.” 
noe what ce King 
7 eter expect P ere is no 
doubt he knew that King Mecander and Queen 
Draga had been, in their turn, condemned to death, 
for the blood of the murdered monarchs was scarcely 
cold when the present King was tearing across Europe 
to make a desperate grab at the blood-stained sceptre. 

But of all the monarchs in Europe no one is in 
such dire peril as the Tsar of all the Russias. 

Everyone in Russia is “suspect,” from the common 

ple and the troops to the Palace officials and the 

'sar’s personal friends. And with good reason. 

A few months ago the Tsarina found a letter on 
the bed of the Tsarevitch. She opened it, and found 
it contained a death warrant, condemning not only 
the Tsar, but also the unhappy little Tsarevitch. 
How the letter got there was a mystery. 

About the same time a frightful story came from 
St. Petersburg. It was said that one morning, when 
the nurse was about to give the Tsarevitch his bath 
the Tsarina was warned that the woman intended to 
kill the child. It was found that the bath water had 
been heated to boiling point, and the Tsarina was 
just in time to save her child’s life. 

The contrast between the Kaiser and tho Tsar in 
this respect is rather remarkable. The latter 
surrounds himself with guards and_ seems to have 
sunk into a pathetic indifference. The Kaiser hates 
to think anybody is looking after him, and his guards 
have a very trying time. 

The last time the two monarchs met in the Baltio 
the Kaiser, in pulling out his handkerchief, dragged 
out a revolver, which clattered on the deck of the 
yacht. The Tsar, whose nerves are very bad, got a 
terrible fright, but the Kaiser explained he always 
carried it to protect himself in case of danger. 

That the Tsar’s danger is very real may be gathered 
from the fact that at Lloyd’s the premium on his 
life is higher than that of any other celebrated person. 

The precautions taken to safeguard him are extra- 
ordinarily elaborate, and sometimes amusing. 
one occasion a gentleman went to the Winter Palaco 
in response to an invitation from the Emperor him- 
self. He was conducted from room to room, and, 
after Ling J carefully searched, was at last permi 
to speak fo the Emperor—through the telephonel 
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BEGIN TO-DAY. 


A Dead Man’s Adventures. 


THE SECRET STORY OF GRAYMAN BLAND 


Told by Frank Kyrle White, B.A., Clerk in Holy 


THE DEAD MAN’S FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


‘‘ PRISONER at the bar, the jury has found yon guilty of 
e horrible crime. Under the pretext of hospitality you 
lured your neighbour, John Brewster, to your hearth. On 
the evening of October 13, he disappeared. Three days 
later his dead body was found in an unfrequented spot by 
your own game! - To such a man as you, of educa- 
tion and wealth, it is quite useless to address admonition. 

“The sentence of the court is that you be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead. And may God have mercy 
on your soul!” 

“I did not kill John Brewster,” replied the prisoner, 
Gladman Blunt, fearlessly and contemptuously; ‘‘ but I 
agree that tho evidence appears conclusive. Therefore, 
neither you nor the jury need have anything upon your 
consciences.” 

Gladman Blunt held to this statement during the sub- 
sequent interviews I had with him. 

“Man, man,” I cried, during the hour preceding the 
execution, when we were alone together, ‘falsehood is no 


use ‘ 
“Not in the least,” he answered; “but I happen to be 
speaking the truth. Please do ieve me?” he added. 
Something seemed to crumble within me, and as his 
earnest grey face met my gaze I blurted out, ‘‘ Somehow 
I lo seem to believe you.” 
* * * * * 
That night as I sat musing in my rooms I was roused 
by the telephone. 
It was Keene, the prison surgeon, “ Come over at once,” 


he cried. 

‘‘Man,” said he, when I arrived, “look at this,” 
pointing to a printed form posted outside the ly 

It was his certificate that James Gladman Blunt, exe- 
cuted that morning, was dead. 

“To all appearance Blunt was dead,” he said 
exultantly ; “but I have revived him,” 

I trembled. ‘‘ I thought the neck was generally broken?” 

‘* Aye, but not in this case. Come and see.” 

In the centre of the death chamber on a tomb-like table 
lay the body of Gladman Blunt. 

“T have given him a light dose of chloroform. I 
admit my first examination was superficial, but on re- 
examining the corpse I found that the neck was not 
broken, "that animation was merely suspended. Now, as 
a surgeon I must bring him back to life; as a citizen I 
sg give him back to death. Is the law to kill him, or 
am ? ” 


“T cannot stand by and see you kill him,” I said. 

“By Jove, I forgot that; then here goes.’ ; 

So saying the surgeon turned to the patient and 
commenced massage. . . 

It was amazing. I grew almost sick with excitement 
as I beheld the ‘den come to life before my eyes. 

Then Gladman Blunt sat limply up. 
bair was now pure white. 

“Ts this a ?” he asked. ; 

“ You're all right, old man,” said the doctor cheerily, 
leading him to his own apartments, where he dressed him 
im some of his old clothes. . 

““No, I am dead for all that. "Il hang me again.” 

‘No, the law has an alternative,” I said. 

‘I would rather hang than endure imprisonment.” 

“What, with such a crime on your conscience! ” 

“T have no crime on my conscience, at least not this one.” 

“Surely, Keene,” 1 cried, ‘this miracle proves the 
man’s innocence.” 

‘‘ No,” said the doctor, ‘‘the law will not grant a ardon 
on this account. We must either give Blunt up or let him 
s0. But possibly our conduct may be determined by 
what he has to say.” ; 

Thus invited, Gladman Blunt proceeded to explain. 
“How I made my fortune matters not, but there exists a 
ps against me, and there are men living who are glad to 

ear of my death.” 


His black, curly 


“You're just spinning a yarn,” said the doctor. 

Gladman Blunt caught at a charm on the doctor's chain. 

“If you are a freemason,” said Keene, ‘‘ you are a dis- 
race to the craft.” . . 

But Blunt merely smiled and motioned me to retire. 

‘‘ My brother,” said Blunt, when I returned, “ has now 
evidence that it would be a low thing to give me up.” 

“ But,” said I, ‘‘ how will you live now!” 

“T have money in plenty—I had two banking accounts. 
May I be allowed to shave?” , ; : 

“Certainly,” said the doctor escorting him to a private 
tom, 

Quarter of an hour later Blunt returned, and I per- 
sonally should have failed to recognise him. 

“My first duty,” he began cheerily, ‘‘shall be to trace 
my enemy and so preve my innocence. My name for the 
“nre shall be an old alias with the same initials, Justus 

tayman Bland——” ee 

Tap! tap! tap! We all started guiltily. 

It was a knock at the outer door. 


Rendered by “NEMO." 


THE BLACK KNIGHT MOVES, 


Krenz went very grey. Ho thought for a moment: 
“Sit down both of you,” said be ‘* Remember, Mr. 
Bland, you are Dr. Macnaughten from the hospital. Take 
that umbrella; button up the ulster to the neck. The 
hat does not fit well, keep it off. Put on these spectacles.” 
Then with a quick, nervous step, he almost ran out of 
the sitting-room, through the post-mortem room to the 
outer door. We heard his voice in forced welcome. 

“Ob, come in, come in, Inspector.” 

My hair lifted. 

ing voice spoke. 

7 You'll excuse me, sir, but I thought you wouldn't 
mind my coming round.’ 

Looking through the sittin 
ma Fore a ge tall P. 

a e face, a long nose, a sc black moustache 
and a wall eye which, boggled batig’ 

= Come in and have something’ to drink; it is cold 
outside,” Keene went on. “ You Loos Mr. White? This 
is Dr. Macnaughten, who has been assisting me at the 
post-mortem. ‘his is Inspector Steele. What can I do 


for Fem peeslet iu 

a k you, sir, I'll just have a drain.” Keene filled 
his glass. ‘I mustn't keep you from your friends, sir. 
It’s Tike this, you see; I’ve seen a deal of hanging in my 
tame. It struck me this morning that the prisoner Blunt's 
neck was never proper broke. frangman says it was, and 
we've got half a dollar on it. I says he don’t know his 
business, he being a fresh hand.” 

“Broken! Of course it was broken. And a fine epeci- 
men of a body it is too. I’ve just sent the subject over to 


the hospital.’ 

“Then I’ve lost my money, sir,” said the man peas 
hard at Dr. Macnaughten as if addressing him. Blan 
made no answer. Keene struck in, ‘‘ Yes, you've lost, 
Steele,” he said. ‘‘ Here's luck!” and he raised his glass. 

“‘Here’s my respects,” and the Inspector tossed off his 
drink; he moved to the door where he turned round. 
“‘ T suppose, sir,” he added, addressing me, ‘“‘ he confessed 
nothing to you about the ‘Black Dewdrop!’” 

“Not a word,” said I. 

“That's a pity. Sorry to disturb you, sir,” he said, 
taking another look at Bland as he went out. 

“Let yourself out, will you?” said the doctor cheer- 


-room door ajar, Bland 
ice Inspector enter. He 


fully. 

the door ed behind him. Keene walked 
quickly to it. ‘It is shut,” he eaid. He wae v 
excited and spoke quickly. ‘‘ Confound that fellow! 


wonder if he suspects something. What will happen if he 
dares to poke his prying nose in at the hospital I don't 
know. I must say I’ve cut you up, Mr. Bland, and given 
bits of you out to private practitioners. I can manage that. 
I hope T shan't have to find and cut up another subject. 
It's difficult to get them quietly nowadays. I must get 
to the hospital instantly, before Steele gets a chance there. 
I hope he didn’t spot the ‘ulster as mine. I haven't used 
it for a year. Let us get out together; it is safest,” he 
cried, “we are fairly compromised now. This risk is 


getting awful!” . 
“ Be sure your mind is made up,” said Bland, almost 
contemptuously. ‘‘In a minute it will be too late. Are 
you quite sure?” he added to the surgeon. His eyebrows 
arched aa he gazed straight at the doctor. My heart stood 
still. It was all so outrageously incredible. Surely there 
could be no greater daring than this—to twit a man who 
still held the ecales of life and death for you, and who was 
himself running the risk of ruin. Yet this I know later 
was Bland’s character; he had a nerve so steady that 
nothing could upset it. . 

“ Enough of all that,” said Keene savagely. He turned 
down the gas; we passed into the dark street. Past the 
great prison docr we went, whereon was posted Keene’s 
certificate that James Gladman Blunt had been hanged by 
the neck till he was dead, and made straight for the 
hospital. Like guilt: shadows we passed through the 
City, all dark but for now and then a glaring publio- 
house, up Ludgate Hill, round St. Paul’s, as it boomed 
out twelve solemn strokes. A policeman bade us good- 
night. Down Cannon Street, across London Bridge. 

Keene stopped dead. 

“You, Mr. Bland; you shake hands now, and walk 
back over the bridge, leaving me and Mr. White here. 
I shall leave a sovereign in your hand as we part.” 

We stood at the southern end of the bridge by the 
western parapet. I iever felt so guilty. I could not have 
believed there was so much actual peril and romance in 
the life we live. Said Keene, ‘‘I must hurry up, Steele 
may be at the hospital before me. Now, sir, go. You 
know where to find us. Register any letter you send to 
me.” 

‘ormally, for eyes were upon us, we shook hands. 
pee Bland moved off, in the fitful light of the 
lamps, northward over London Bridge. 


Orders. 


_ Keene and I gazed at each other open-mouthed. We, 
innocent that morning, were now conspirators against the 
Law—and guilty of felony. The wale event was £0 
weird, that I could hardly believe the experience of my 
senses in the last twenty-four hours. Little did I know 
the strange adventures still in store for me. Keene took 
my arm. We walked quickly towards the hospital. 

““We have been great fools,” said he at last, very 
gravely. 

I did not contradict him. 

* * 


* 
The deep mystery surrounding the hanging, revival, and 
disappearance of Grayman Bland, the mill ioraite, began to 
overcast all my life like a pall. Had he deceived me? 

Only a month after his miraculous revival after hanging 
I sat in my little lodging “in Nichol Square, Hackney 
determined once and for all to decide the rights and wrongs 
of my position. 

My labours as Frank Kyrlo White, curate in that great 
world of the East-end, were at last quite wearing mo out. 
I was getting very weary of the utter drab monotony of 
dirty brick and mortar round Shoreditch and Hoxton. 
Also I so much needed sympathy; there was no one to 
whom I could confide all x: utter heart-weariness. 

The prieon surgeon and I had, on that eventful night, 
unquestionably broken the law by aiding and abetting 
Grayman Bland’s escape. In protecting this victim of the 
law from the cruelty of the law, in the interests of justice 
(as I firmly believe), I had, nevertheless, been false to 
the Church, established as part of the British Constitution. 

I saw that I had no right, as an official of the State, to 
still hold my post as a minister of the Church of England. 


My vicar, who was for conformity in all things, would 
have parted with me long ago had he known what I had 
lone. 


I had « small pittance of my own, when my widowed 
mother’s wants were satisfied, just enough to keep me from 
actual starvation. So it seemed to me right that I should 
return to the » lar life. 

When I have ken a resolution, I never hesitate to act. 
So I at once wrote both a application for release from 
Orders, under the Clerical Disabilities Relief Act of 1870, 
and my resignation of the curacy to my vicar. At the 
same time I told him I would be willing to remain on as 
a lay helper unti] I found something else to do. 

¥ release from Orders came in due course; my life did 
not change much, except that I did not conduct services, 
and I received no stipend. I still remained in the same 
lodging, and took my boye’ and men’s boxing classes, and 
my part in parish ent as before. But my life es 
a clergyman was finishe ; 

Six months and I now soon found that there 
wag little place in the world for a non-competitive man, 
even with a poo University degree. I was wearing out 
much shoe leather on staircases applying for poste. I spent 
more money than I liked to think of in stamps for letters 
of application, in answer to advertisements. I began ta 

r. 


months had passed, yet, al h he had my address 
I had heard no of bli s by although he had 

romised faithfully to let me know what measures he was 
te ing to establieh his innocence before the world. Nor 
had Dr. Keene heard anythi 


ng. 
I was haunted by the idea that I Steele, who 
had the reputation of being a sleuth-hound on a criminal’s 
track, suspected us. So I “ wrote off” Bland as a member 
of that large class who prey upon the credulity of clergy: 
men—s clasa to which those who humbly endeavour to 
succour their fellow-creatures get used in time, the class 
which in 75 per cent. of cases disappoints you, so that at 
last one gets to look at one repentant man as a freak of 
Nature. 

Yet this man Bland, so grand in stature, one time self- 
made millionaire, seemed in a clase by himself, and 
as I conned the notes in my diary I was sorely perplexed 
as to whether the doctor and I had not been “ very great 


fools.” 

I suppose, also, that disappointment at not getti any 
paying work or exercise was getting on my nerves. feld 
so morbid one day after a round of visite to wretched and 
criminal families that when I entered my sitting-room and 
saw a letter on the green tablecloth, I had not sufficient 
interest to open it. It was bound to contain some fresh 
misery. After my tea I took it up indifferently. It con- 
tained aaihgloshos of paper on which was written : 

“Reverend §1n,—Important! Please call No. 4, 
Tanners Rents, Spittlefields, eight o'clock, and oblige, 
yours respectful WELLWISHER.” 

I knew the place well. I would go. 

Now, there are two kinds of so-called model dwellings. 
There is the sort in which eelf-respecting families live in 
small, jail-like flata, but where the place is kept clean, and 
all are healthy and cheerful. But there are also those, 
equally good structurally, inhabited by a tribe of people 
which nothing will prevent being filthy and obscene, sa 
that the stone floors and staircases are ever full of dis 
ing sighte. To this latter class did Tanners Rents belong. 
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2 utterflies . 


Something about the Latest Hobby. 


—— 


Man’s ingenuity has many strange things to answer 
for, but, surely, the strangest of ail must be the five- 
acre farm which has been laid out near Scarborough 
for the express purpose of breeding butterflies. 

The exact address is Burniston, and the name of 
the exceedingly patient farmer is Mr. H. W. Head. 
For five-and-twenty years Mr. Head has been etudying 
the cultivation of the caterpillar, and, for a long time 
past, has commercialised his vast knowledge. 

But it is only within very recent times that Mr. 
Heau’s clientele has been extended enough to justify 
his present novel undertaking. 

The name of Head has long been a familiar one with 
collectors of the lepidoptera. There are more who 
confess to this costly Kebby than the layman wots of. 
Every year Mr. Head rears and sells u wards of 
30,000 butterflies and moths, many of his finest 
specimens going abroad. 

This large total is made up of a thousand different 
species ranging from common cabbage flies to the 
costlicst of Moon moths, or Camberwell Beauties, sold 
at prices varying from a few coppers to five or ten 

unds. : 

Ms. cad sees great results from hybridisation of 
butterflics. So far his experiments in this direction 
have been extremcly successful. Weird combinations 
in colour, with curious patternings, like Oriental 
carpets, and strange vagaries of shape, promise new 
end startling species, which are calculated to stir 
collectors into an activity of excitement, and promise 
a future of limitless scope. 


COULD STOCK A LONDON PARK. 


Mr. Head does not supply live butterflies. His live 
stock does not go beyond the caterpillar or the fertile 
eggs of any particular kind of butterfly or moth in stock. 

This “stock” is inventoried in periodical price lists, 
which circulate in the strangest of places. In the 
home of the working man, the mansion of the million- 
aire, or the playbox of the public schoolboy, these 
peculiar price lists find a sanctuary. 

In fact, some of the butterfly farmer's most 
enthusiastic customers are found among British school- 


there area number of well- 
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just outside the penalty 
ine, that baekchaal 


when 


What are char; ry f the referce’s view is 
brought against ed inet ay obstructed for a fraction of 
sional football by the high- Our Can- “+ asecond. Professional foot. 
collared Corinthian P tankerous ~~ ball enh not only an 

The chief one is that it is Crank: - Ma iron body, but a cool and 
full of foul play. Well, calculating brain. 
so it is foul play, accord- (Who addresses this unique testimonial from Colney Another of the amateurs’ 


ing to the cotton wool 
amateurs’ ideas. But pro- 
fessional football breeds 7 
hardy men. I once saw & well-known professional 
player kicked in the ribs by a dra -horse, and all he 
Paid was, “Stop your ticklin’, J a , 

Now, you kick a Corinthian in the ribs, and won't 
he make s fuss about it, and, if you want to see how 

itively rade he can be, just swat him under the 
jaw when he isn’t looking! oe 

When the enemy is at our gates, it is the pro- 
fessional footballer who will save us. For it is 
notorious that foreigners never fight fair, and where 
else but in the professional footballer ahall we find a 
match for the kicking Frenchman, the goug China- 
man, or the strangle-holding German sausage If we 


had had a few regiments of professional footballers 


in South Africa, we should have licked the Boers in 


a week. But, somehow or other, we hadn't even a 
corporal’s squad of them. 


en the asinine amateurs allege that the spirit of 


professional football is: Win—fairly, if you can—but 
win. And a jolly good spirit it is, too! Where on 
earth is the interest, the educative value to either 
players or spectators, if the game isn’t played 
seriously, and what seriousness is there in a game if 
you are going to let the other man win simply use 
he is more skilful than you? 


No, no, let us leave such high-falutin’ nonsense to 


American athletes. This is a practical country, and 
professional football clubs are not going to have their 
winning record spoilt by adherence to such old- 
fashioned and out-of-date ideas. 


Besides, how one-sided is the amateurs’ point of 


view? He never stops to reflect that, throughout a 
match, the professional is engaged in a duel with his 
natural enemy, the referce. 


The referee is there to catch the player out, if he 


can; all the more credit, then, to the latter if he 
evades the hireling spy. 


Then, think of the nerve and judgment that foul 


At the present moment 


known people who move 
about, apparently free and 
without restraint, but who 
none the less are under 
sentence of death, a sentence 
that may be carried out 
any minute of the day or 
night. : : 

he Spanish Minister at Berne has notified his 
Government that at a secret of Anarchists 


boys, who are catered for with a special line of 
“assorted, unset lepidoptera” at a shilling a dozen. 

No order is too small for the breeden of butterflies. 
Ife is as willing to provide a single specimen as to 
stock ono of the parks of the London County Council, 
a suggestion which has already been under 
consideration. 

And how does Mr. Head house his stock? Here, 
again, one meets ingenuity in excelsis. Most of the 


g Kings Under Sentence 
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Assassination 
May Come 
at Any Moment, 


caterpillars remain in the open, where Pfr. Head has 
provided them with a luxurious feeding ground, 
planted with more than 2,000 plants, particularly 
adapted for food. Here they are permitted to browse 
in sections, so that one batch of trees is enabled to 
recover from the effects of the gastronomic onslaught 
while the other is under tribute. 


FEEDING THE MANY-HUED INSECTS. 


When the caterpillar has taken u itself the more 
picturesque appearance of a butterfly or moth, it goes 
into more protective quarters. There are two glass 
houses, the larger is a hundred feet long, and the 
smaller, which is extremely hot, and is used as the 
winter quarters of the insects, thirty feet. 

These are filled with all kinds of favourite flowers 
in a perpetual state of blossom. These flowers are 
pone with honey twice every day, and the m 

ued insects thrive gloriously on these ingeniously 
applied spoils from the bee. Water is supplied to 
them in the form of spray, which is forced into their 
great wire cages by the aid of a syringe. 

Rare caterpillars, leading the open-air life, are 
protected from the indiscriminating beaks of maraud- 
ing birds by wire netting. Eggs, however, are not 
permitted to take this risk, but are hatched under 
cover, 

When the caterpillar decides to become a chrysalie 
ho is placed in a box, and the box is hung from a 
tree wrapped in a protective shroud of calico. Yet 
the adventurous sparrows of Scarborough have solved 
the probiem of how to extract a somnolent caterpillar 
from its calico shroud. The mortality is sometimes 
cnormous. 

The art of butterfly breeding is not child’s play. 
Mr. Head is obliged to work twenty hours out of 
every twenty-four during the summer of the year, and 
the winter permits but little more time for leisure. 
Tho work is healthy, and is always interesting, and 
although the profits, after the great expenditure of 
labour, are net great, they are sufficient to place 
butterfly biecding on a sound financial basis. 


held at Geneva both King Alfonso and his Prime 
Minister were formally condemned to death, and 


that executioners were chosen. 


King Alfonso has quite made up his mind that one 
day or other he will be assassi: _So strong is 
this conviction that he has become indifferent to 
danger, as was proved by his foolhardy, but 
courageous, visit to Barcelona, which swarms with 
adherents of the three great parties that have sworn 
to have his life—the Anarchists, the Carlists, and 
the Republicans. : 

However, he took one wise precaution when he 
persuaded Inspector Arrow, late of Scotland Yard, 
to go to Spain to reorganise the detective forces of 
his kingdom. He has hitherto esca scathless 
from several determined attempts on his life, but 
he is fully aware that to-morrow he may meet & 
more skilful assassin—and that will be the end. 

His young neighbour, King Manuel of Portugal, is 
in a similar situation. Queen Amelie has been 
warned that, if she wishes to save her son’s life, the 
only means is to take him out of the country. If 
confirmation of the danger were needed, it was found 
in the discovery of a bogus sentry in the Necessidades 
Palace. 

The young King was crossing the Palace courtyard 
when he noticed a strange awkw in the sentry’s 
salute. The officer of the guard was summoned, and 
inquiry brought to light the fact that the sentry was 
not a soldier at all. The rest of the garrison! denied 
all knowledge of the man, who he where he 
came from, or how he had beem allowed to mount 
guard in the Palace. 

The man could give no satisfactory: account of him- 
self. Still more alarming, it was discovered that 
he belonged to the Society of the Black Cross, two 
members of which were concerned in the murder of 
King Carlos and his son, the Crown Prince. 

The discovery caueed something like a panio in the 
Palace, and trustworthy sentries were posted in all 
the principal corridors. 

King Peter of Servia has recently beet warned that 


The best fcurpennyworth ever offered ia the October Issue of THE 


contains 24 very attractive sterice. 


Hatch, where he ie now specially retained to cheer up absurd accusations is that 
sufferers from suicidal mania and melancholia). 


where professionals have an 
exceptionally dangerous 
man against them, they try to disable him at the 
first opportunity, and thus spoil the game. 

Spoil the game! Why, it makes it all the more 
interesting. What happens when an amateur half 
finds himself up against a forward he can’t hold? 
Why, he just goes on trying and failing all the 
time. It’s a sorry 8 le of impotence, wearying to 
the spectators, and demoralising to the player. But 
what does a professional half do in a similar case? 
He just waits his opportunity, spreads his man out 
flat on the ground, and makes play highly entertain- 
ing and exciting for the vociferous multitude outsido 
the ropes. 

But, perhaps, the most preposterous charge of all is 
that professional football is demoralising to the youths 
and boys, who watch in ever-increasing numbers; that 
it teaches them to despise fair play, and that the 
thing is to “best” your adversary somehow. Well, 
well, Waterloo may have been won on the playing 
fields of Eton, but we certainly lost our commercial 
supremacy by taking the idiotic ideals of amateur 
sport into business life. 

However, we are mending all that; the thousands 
of pigeon-chested youths who squeak with indigna- 
tion when one of their side is fouled, and screech 
with ecstacy when one of the enemy is deftly “outed,” 
are learning many useful lessons, and, when they go 
into trade or business, no antiquated considerations 
of honour, decency, and fair play, are likely to ke-p 
them from winning some sordid success. 

To sum up, I claim for professional football that 
it trains men to guard themselves against cowar'!ly, 
below-the-belt hitting focs, that it teaches them to bo 
cunning and quick to seize an unfair advantage, and 
that it inspires players and spectators alike with that 
admirable spirit, which is essential to success nowa- 
days, that it is better to win by foul means than to 
lose by fair. 


his life is in the greatest 
danger: Some of the warn- 
ings have appeared boldly 
in the newspapers. 

The Pravpa has informed 
him that “it is better 
to lose a crown by itself 
than lose a head with it.” 
wey Ser mn King 
- eter e: +? There is no 
doubt he knew that King eager and Queen 
Draga had been, in their turn, condemned to death, 
for the blood of the murdered monarchs was scarcely 
cold when the present King was tearing across Europe 
to make a desperate grab at the blood-stained sccptre. 

But of all the monarchs in Europe no one is in 
such dire peril as the Tsar of all the Russias. 

Everyone in Russia is “suspect,” from the common 
people and the troops to the Palace officials and the 
Tsar’s personal friends. And with good reason. 

A few months ago the Tsarina found a letter on 
the bed of the Tsarevitch. She opened it, and found 
it contained a death warrant, condemning not only 
the Tsar, but also the unhappy little Tsarevitch. 
How the letter got there was a mystery. 

About the same time a frightful story camo from 
St. Petersburg. It was said that one morning, when 
the nurse was about to give the Tsarevitch his bath 
the Tsarina was warned that the woman intended to 
kill the child. It was found that the bath water had 
been heated to boiling point, and the Tsarina was 
just in time to save her child’s life. 

The contrast between the Kaiser and tho Tsar in 
this respect is rather remarkable. The latter 
surrounds himself with guards and_ seems to have 
sunk into a pathetic indifference. The Kaiser hates 
to think anybody is looking after him, and his guards 
have a very trying time. 

The last time the two monarchs met in the Baltia 
the Kaiser, in pulling out his handkerchief, dragged 
out a revolver, which clattered on the deck of the 
yacht. The Tsar, whose nerves are very bad, got 
terrible fright, but the Kaiser explained he always 
carried it to protect himself in case of danger. 

That the Tsar’s danger is very real may be gathered 
from the fact that at Lloyd’s the premium on his 
life is higher than that of any other celebrated person. 

The precautions taken to safeguard him are extra 
ordinarily elaborate, and sometimes amusing. On 
one occasion a gentleman went to the Winter Palaco 
in response to an invitation from the Emperor him- 
self. He was conducted from room to room, and, 
after being carefully searched, was at last permitted 
to speak to the Emperor—through the telephonel 
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BEGIN TO-DAY. 


A Dead Man’s Adventures. 


THE SECRET STORY OF GRAYMAN BLAND 


Told by Frank Kyrle White, B.A., Clerk in Holy Orders. 


THE DEAD MAN’S FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


‘‘ PRISONER at the bar, the jury has found you guilty of 
@ horrible crime. Under the pretext of hospitality you 
lured your neighbour, John Brewster, to your hearth. 

the evening of October 13, he disappeared. Three days 
later his dead body was found in an unfrequented spot 
your own gamekeeper. To such a man as you, of educa- 
tion and wealth, it is quite useless to address admonition. 

‘The sentence of the court is that you be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead. And may God have mercy 
on your soul! ” 

“I did not kill John Brewster,” replied the prisoner, 
Gladman Blunt, fearlessly and contemptuously; ‘‘ but I 
agree that tho evidence appears conclusive. Therefore, 
neither you nor the jury need have anything upon your 
consciences.” 

Gladman Blunt held to this statement during the sub- 
sequent interviews I had with him. . 

“Man, man,” I cried, during the hour preceding the 
execution when we were alone together, ‘‘ falsehood is no 
use now.” 

“Not in the least,” he answered; “but I hap to be 
speaking the truth. Please do believe me?” he added. 

Something seemed to crumble within me, and as his 
earnest grey face met my gaze I blurted out, ‘‘ Somehow 
I ‘lo seem to believe you.” 

* * * ® 

That night as I sat musing in my rooms I was roused 
by_the telephone. 

It was Keene, the prison surgeon. “ Come over at once,” 
he cried. 

‘“‘Man,” said he, when I arrived, ‘look at this,” 
pointing toa printed form posted outside the pate 

It was his certificate that James Gladman Blunt, exe- 
cuted that morning, was dead. 

“To all appearance Blunt was dead,” he ssid 
exultantly; “‘but I have revived him.” 

I trembled. ‘‘ I thought the neck was generally broken?” 

‘ Aye, but not in this case. Come and see.” 

In the centre of the death chamber on a tomb-like table 
lay the body of Gladman Blunt. 

“T have given him a light dose of chloroform. I 
admit my first examination was superficial, but on re 
examining the corpse I found that the neck was not 
broken, "that animation was merely ae eee Now, as 
a surgeon I must bring him back to life; as a citizen I 
eg es him back to death. Is the law to kill him, or 
am ” 

“* T cannot stand by and see you kill him,” I said. 

“ By Jove, I forgot that; then here goes.’ : 

So saying the surgeon turned to the patient and 
commenced massage. : . 

It was amazing. I grew almost sick with excitement 
as I beheld the ‘aad come to life before my eyes. 

Then Gladman Blunt sat limply up. 
bair was now pure white. 

“Ts this a dream! ” he asked. : 

‘You're all right, old man,” said the doctor cheerily, 
leading him to his own apartments, where he dressed him 
m some of his old clothes. A 

‘No, I am dead for all that. ‘Il hang me again.” 

‘‘ No, the law has an alternative,” I said. 

‘“ I would rather hang than endure imprisonment.” 

“What, with such a crime on your conscience! ” 

“T have no crime on my conscience, at least not this one.” 

“Surely, Keene,” 1 cried, ‘this miracle proves the 
man’s innocence.” 

“No,” said the doctor, ‘‘ the law will not grant a ardon 
on this account. We must either give Blunt up or let him 
s0. But possibly our conduct may be determined by 
what he has to say.” : 

Thus invited, Gladman Blunt proceeded to explain. 
“How I made my fortune matters not, but there exists a 
pias against me, and there are men living who are glad to 

ee my death.” the Macias 

“You're just spinning a yarn,” said the doctor. . 

Gladman plant caaght ee charm on the doctor's chain, 

“If you are a freemason,” said Keene, ‘‘ you are a dis- 
grace to the craft.” : e 

But Blunt merely smiled and motioned me to retire. 

‘* My brother,” said Blunt, when I returned, “has now 
evidence that it would be a low thing to give me up.” 

“ But,” said I, ‘* how will you live now? ” 

“‘T have money in plenty—I had two banking accounts. 
May I be allowed to shave?” feels : 

“‘ Certainly,” said the doctor escorting him to a private 
tom, 

Quarter of an hour later Blunt returned, and I per- 
sonally should have failed to recognise him. 

“My first duty,” he began cheerily, ‘shall ba to trace 
my enemy and so preve my innocence. My name for the 
*+re shall be an old alias with the same initials, Justus 
Grayman Bland——” “ 

Tap! tap! tap! We all started guiltily. 

It was a knock at the outer door. 


His black, curly 


Rendered by “NEMO.” 


THE BLACK KNIGHT MOVES, 


Krenz went very grey. He thought for a moment: 
“Sit down both of you,” said i ‘*Remember, Mr. 


Bland, you are Dr. Macnaughten from the hospital. Take 
that umbrella; button up the ulster to the neck. The 
hat does not fit well, keep it off. Put on these spectacles.” 
wi almost ran out of 
the sitting-room, through the post-mortem room to the 


Then with a quick, nervous step, he 


outer door. We heard his voice in forced welcome. 
“Oh, come in, come in, Inspector.” 
My hair lifted. 
ing voice spoke. 
a Youll excuse me, sir, but I thought you wouldn't 
mind my coming round.’ 


Looking through the sitting-room door ajar, Bland 


and I beheld a lean, tall Po ice Inspector enter. He 
had a pale face, a long nose, a scrappy black moustache 


and a wall eye which goggled badly. 


“Come in and have ane to drink; it is cold 
n 


outside,” Keene went on. “ You know Mr. White? This 


is Dr. Macnaughten, who has been assisting me at the 
What can I do 


Keene filled 


t-mortem. ‘This is Inspector Steele. 
‘or you, Steele?” 

ee k you, sir, I'll just have a drain.” 
a qa. ““T mustn’t keep you from your friends, sir. 

8 
time. 
neck was never proper broke. angman says it was, and 
we've got half a dollar on it. I says he don’t know his 
business, he being a fresh hand.” 

“Broken! Of course it was broken. And a fine epeci- 


men of & body it is too. I’ve just sent the subject over to 


the hospital.’ 


“Then I’ve lost my money, sir,” said the man gazing 
an 


hard at Dr. Macnaughten as if ing him. 
made no answer. Keene struck in, ‘‘ Yes, you've lost, 
Steele,” ho said. ‘ Here's luck!” and he raised his glass. 


“Here’s my respects,” and the Inspector tossed off his 
drink; he moved to the door where he turned round. 
“‘T suppose, sir,” he added, addressing me, ‘‘ he confessed 
nothing to you about the ‘Black Dewdrop!’” 

“Not a word,” said I. 

“That's a pity. Sorry to disturb you, sir,” he said, 
taking another look at Bland as he went out. 

“Let yourself out, will you?” said the doctor cheer- 


fully. 
The door ed behind him. Keene walked 


quickly to it. ‘It is shut,” he eaid. He wae v 
excited and spoke quickly. ‘‘ Confound that fellow! 
wonder if he s something. What will happen if he 


dares to poke his prying nose in at the hospital I don’t 
know. I must say I've cut you up, Mr. Bland, and given 
bits of you out to private rractitioners. I can manage that. 
I hope shan’t have to find and cut up another subject. 
It's difficult to get them quietly nowadays. 
to the hospital instantly, before Steele gets a chance there. 
I hope he didn’t spot the ‘ulster as mine. 
it for a year. 


getting awful!” 


“‘Be sure your mind is made up,” said Bland, almost 
“In a minute it will be too late. Are 


contemptuously. > 
you quite sure?” he added to the surgeon. His eyebrows 
arched as he gazed straight at the doctor. My heart stood 
still. It was all so outrageously incredible. Surely there 
could be no greater daring than this—to twit a man who 
still held the scales of life and death for you, and who was 
himself running the risk of ruin. Yet this I know later 
was Bland’s character; ho had a nerve so steady that 
nothing could upset it. : 

“‘ Enough of all that,” said Keene savagely. He turned 
down the gas; we passed into the dark street. Past the 
great prison docr we went, whereon was posted Keene’s 
certificate that James Gladman Blunt had been hanged by 
the neck till he was dead, and made straight for the 
hospital. Like guilty shadows we passed through the 
City, all dark but for now and then a glaring publio. 
house, up Ludgate Hill, round St. Paul's, as it boomed 
out twelve solemn strokes. A policeman bade us good- 
night. Down ae across London Bridge. 
There Keene stopped dead. 

“You, Mr. Bland; you shake hands now, and walk 
back over the bridge, leaving me and Mr. White here. 
I shall leave a sovereign in your hand as we part.” 

We stood at the southern end of the ey by_ the 
western parapet. I never felt so guilty. I could not have 
believed there was so much actual peril and romance in 
the life we live. Said Keene, ‘‘I must hurry up, Steele 
may be st the hospital before me. Now, sir, go. You 
know where to find us. Register any letter you send to 
m8 ormall f on us, we shook hands 

‘0 or eyes were u 5 § : ; 
Grayoun’ Bland moved off, in the fitful light of the 
lamps, northward over London Bridge. 


ike this, you see; I’ve seen a deal of hanging in my 
It struck me this las Ahn the prisoner Blunt's 


I must get 


I haven't used 
Let us get out together; it is safest,” he 
cried, “we are fairly compromised now. This risk is 


_ Keene and I gazed at each other open-mouthed. We, 
innocent that morning, were now conspirators against the 
Law—and guilty of felony. The whole event was £0 
weird, that I could hardly believe the experience of my 
senses in the last twenty-four hours. Little did I know 
the strange adventures still in store for me. Keene took 
my arm. We walked quickly towards the hospital. 

““We have been great fools,” said he at last, very 
gravely. 

I did not contradict him. 

* * 


* 
The deep mystery surrounding the hanging, revival, and 

disappearance of Grayman Bland, the mallliopsine, began to 

overcast all my life like a pall. Had he deceived me? 

Only a month after his miraculous revival after hanging 
I sat in my little lodging in Nichol Square, Hackney 
determined once and for all to decide the rights and wrongs 
of my position. 

My labours as Frank Kyrle White, curate in that great 
world of the East-end, were at last quite wearing mo out. 
I was getting very weary of the utter drab monotony of 
dirty brick and mortar round Shoreditch and Hoxton. 
Also I so much needed sympathy; there was no one to 
whom I could confide all oe utter heart-weariness. 

The prison surgeon and I had, on that eventful night, 
unquestionably broken the law by aiding and abetting 
Grayman Bland’s escape. In protecting this victim of the 
law from the cruelty of the law, in the interests of justice 
(as I firmly believe), I had, nevertheless, been false to 
the Church, established as part of the British Constitution. 

I saw that I had no right, as an official of the State, to 
still hold my post 26 a minister of the Church of England. 
My vicar, who waa for conformity in all =e would 
have parted with me long ago had he known what I had 

lone. 

I had a small pittance of my own, when my widowed 
mother’s wants were satisfied, just enough to keep me from 
actual starvation. So it seemed to me right that I should 
return to the secular life. 

When I have taken a resolution, I never hesitate to act. 
So I at once wrote both my a; plication for release from 
Orders, under the Clerical isatblities Relief Act of ee 
and my resignation of the curacy to my vicar. At the 
came tane I'told kim I would be willing to remain on as 
a lay helper unti] I found something else to do. 

Y release from Orders came in due course; my life did 
not change much, except that I did not conduct services, 
and I received no stipend. I still remained in the same 
lodging, and took my boys’ and men’s boxing classes, and 
my part in parish semegenent as before. But my life as 
a clergyman was finishe 

Six months and I now soon found that there 
was little place in the world for a non-competitive man, 
even with a University degree. I was wearing out 
much shoe leather on staircases applying for poste. I spent 
more money than I liked to think of in stamps for letters 
of application, in answer to advertisements. I began to 

r 


months had passed, yet, al h he had my address 

I had heard toehiing of F hates Sy although he had 

romised faithfully to let me know what measures he was 

tS ing to estab his innocence before the world. Nor 
had Dr. Keene heard anything. 

I was haunted by the idea that Inspector Steele. who 
had the reputation of being a sleuth-hound on a criminal’s 
ai See asa suale'whes peer uavn in awllliog pt acer: 
of that who prey upon ulity of clergy- 
men—a ainne to which those who humbly endeavour to 
succour their fellow-creatures get used in time, the class 
which in 75 per cent. of cases di ints you, so that at 
last one gets to look at one repentant man as a freak of 
Nature. 

Yet this man Bland, so grand in stature, one time self- 
made millionaire, had seemed in a class by himself, and 
as I conned the notes in my diary I was sorely perplexed 
as to whethen the doctor and I had not been “very great 
fools.” 

I suppose, also, that disappointment at not getting any 
paying work or exercise was getting on my nerves. [ felt 
so morbid one day after a round of visite to wretched and 
criminal families that when I entered my sitting-room and 
saw a letter on the green tablecloth, I had not sufficient 
interest to open it. It was bound to contain some fresh 
misery. After my tea I took it up indifferently. It con- 
felted & alemteshosk Gf paper on ich was written : 

“Reverend §1r,—Important! Please call No. 4, 
Tanners Rents, Spittlefields, eight o'clock, and oblige, 
yours respectful WELLWISHER.” 

I knew the place well. I wonld go. 

Now, there are two kinds of so-called model dwellings. 
There is the sort in which eelf-respecting families live in 
small, jail-like flats, but where the place is kept clean, and 
all are healthy and cheerful. But there are also those, 
equally good structurally, inhabited by a tribe of people 
which nothing will prevent being filthy and obscene, sa 
that the stone floors and staircases are ever full of di 
ing sighte. To this latter class did Tanners Rents belong, 
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That evening, as I entered the “ Renta” end plodded 3 
the concrete, iron-balustered staircase, I came to & b 
door on the fourth-floor landing, with s china label, 
marked 4, n it. 7 

. Tp aa ; the door opened, pulled by « string from 
inside. ‘ 

I entered a little room, which had @ deal table, « 
Windsor chair, one very old deck-chair, twa old, torn news- 

aper prints on the wall, a rough couch in the corner, & 
fas of eweetstuff and a briar ead on the ancovered table, 
some cooking utensils, and a whisky bottle. But there was 
no one in it. 

For a moment I did not quite like the look of it. Sad- 
ganly he that the dose ee a SS ajar. aun 

roug e aperture I beheld a huge negro, 81 
up in a little truckle bed. His hands were clasped about 
his knees, his great round eyes intently fixed on me, and 
pe ec ieee gashed by a grin of white teeth between the 

r lips. . . 

“You have sent for me,” I said, opening the door wide. 
“What can I do for you?” : . . 

The great black fellow lowered his chin on his chest; 
he still kept his eyes riveted om mine as I stood 
waiting, but he said nothing. ; 

“Come, now,” I said, a little nettled, “what is your 


Suddenly the negro leapt out of bed; he was fully 
dressed; he passed into the outer room and shot the bolts 
of the door behind me. Was it a trap? Instinctively I 
braced myself for a tussle. 

Then the negro, turning, clapped me on the shoulder 
and thrust his hideous sp yy nose and blubber lips close 
to my face. ar ' 

“Well,” said he in perfectly good English, “* you don’t 
seem to know me!” 

“No,” said I. . : 

Then the black fellow lenges that hideous, honking 

idenly he his fingers 
under his upper and lower lips and took out something ; 
again into his nostrils. The face ehrank ower’ was not 
now of the negroid type, save for the woolly hair. “Bah, 
man said ae “T am Grayman Bland.” 
gazed at him open 
a Vandyke portrait could change himself to a negro be- 
wildaren me. alk 1 coe say was feebly enough: “ You 
know something about disguise.” 

“T ought tom said he. “The mistake people make is 
not doing it thoroughly enough. For example, in case of 
any accident, I sent you an illiterate letter. Look,” he 
addéd, and drew up his sleeve, ‘‘ you see I am dyed all 


over. 

“ But how do you get it off?” . 

“T have, unfortunately, to pass a week as mulatto in 
at shades. I suppose you had given me up as & 

“T was getting a little doubtful of you,” said I. 

“Dr. Keene, I 3 imagines he has let loose a 
criminal on unsuspecting society. 

“He had not the same trust in you as I.” 

“Well, he Aas let loose an enemy of society, one who 
intends to reckon with some of ite hideous injustice. But 
first I have to run to earth the man who Jaid the enare for 
me to appear as the murderer of poor Brewster. I have 
great news. I have a clue—the first real clue at last. I 
could not send for you until I had it.” 

“But why all this mystery!” said I. 

“Mr, White, think, pray think. I can do it in no 
other way. In practice ‘ set a thief to catch s thief! How 
am I to get confidence from thieves and murderers unless 
I associate with them?” 

“ But they are too sharp to be taken in a sham.” 

“Tam no sham. _ I know all the slang; know all their 
way of living. I have already led s life. I now 
am to be seen at every race meeting im the ‘Silver Ring’ 

ing a bit of bookmaking. It leaked out to the 
fraternity that Black Jake, a new and expert cracksman 
from the States, is now living on the resulte of the Burton 
Hall burglary, and so has no need to crack another crib 
for a long time yet. I have received one or two offers. 
though.” 

“Have you been able to draw on your second banking 
account?” 

“Yes, my friend, and that’s one reason I eent for you; 
I dare not go to the bank again while I am black. Would 
you be so very kind as to bank some cagh for me! Two 
or three of my new friends in Whitechapel, or Shadwell, or 

ing over me one dark 


hid here. Would it be too much trouble 
on ite when I want money!” — 

“Tt would be a great responsibility.” _ 

* No, ate a great feeouT You nea this business of mine 
may be a long one. a stalk game, must go as 
quietly as ever you can. iy first enemy oe liktle mma 
physically, but a  Beseaes: with bi i I am 
stalking him. Butif he once gets the f: warning that 
there is anyone after him, he will either be off like the 
wind, or he may lay such plans as to easily frustrate 
anynne I can do. Are you interested!” 

“ er id 

“May I venture to hope you would help!” 

ey might.” Indeed, Grayman Bland’s story was now 
being borne out by facts. 

I said, “Have you got the money?” He took off his 
ee coat, a ss joa ap A Bad, molars oat, and 
ri ite inner lining with a clasp knife. “Here are 
tvank Rfties,” said he. “e The rest is all in fivers.” He 
pistol, Oe back a board from the wainscotting and took 
out a peeled og! parcel. “Here you are, count em and 
make sure. Six hundred five-pound notes. They only 
weigh a pound and a half. Large notes can't be 
negotiated in the select circles in which I am now moving.” 

“Good gracious!” said I, “I never saw so much money 
at once.” 

Bland laughed. “May I pack them evar you, in the 
way some men smuggle cigars?" He ying the rust- 
ling notes out in flat heaps. “Now may I ask you to open 


Save a penny a week and 


case. It wasempty. I went out with the money. 


slept with all those banknotes under my pillow. Here was 


greater work of regeneration of men. Ev 


your waistcoat?” said he. I did so. ‘“ You see they will 


tuck down smoothly in the waist of the trousers. Make 


you a little fatter, that’s all. Will you kindly bank them 


to-morrow? Allow me to button you up.’ 


r P' to @ poor man, @ 

in the Church now,” said I, looking at him a little hard. 

, but don’t you try to blufi 
me. I don't know why you've left the Church, but I 
i tion to you. And I should 
dearly like to you, all the same,” he added. 

“How?” said I, suddenly suspicious of a confidence 
trick. Perhaps after all the notes were forged. 

“TI should so like to tempt you to abandon the work 
in the East-end, which is spoiling a fine, equare-built 
man like you.” 

“As I am no longer a clergyman,” said I, “I am look- 
ing for a post.” 

a my be permitted to offer you a position?” 

“ ‘ou? n” 

“Oh, I know your price.” He smiled at me with eyes 
half closed. 

“ What is that,?” : 

“T can offer you the means of doing ten times the good 

ou do now.” : 

“T should like that,” said I. “I have so little power.’ 

“Well, if you will join with me in unravelling this plot 
against me—it is as dark and deviously wicked a scheme as 
ever was conceived by the mind of man—I will venture to 
offer you, when it is done, the sum you now have on you 
aged for your _" 3 _ 

was staggered. Four thousand a year! Every man, 
I suppose, even the disheartened philanthropist, has some 
idea in his mind as to what he could do with money for 
the good of man, if he only had it. Somehow the wrong 
le seem so often to have the money. = 

“Have I hit it?” said Bland, his black face grinning all 
over. 

Ah, he had hit it! Still, it seemed all too unreal. “I 


will think and let you know,” I said. “ What would you 


want me to do?’ 
“Nothing, I assure you, that would trouble your con- 


science,” he said, again reading a thought which had hardly 


et formed iteelf in my brain. ‘You see, you-ere abso- 
utely the only man I know whom I can trust. May I 
come to see you to-morrow night at nine?” 

“If you like,” said I. 

“You had perhaps better go now,” said he, suddenly 
masterful. 

He opened the door, glanced down the well of the stair- 


Next morning I woke with a headache. I had hardly 
a twist in a quiet man’s life. The forcefulness of this 
Grayman Bland had carried me as if by assault. One 
thing was evident—if the notes were genuine, the whole of 
Bland’s story must also be genuine. 

a so, there was no p gonad that I wool be ae “ 
only in a great act of reparation of justice, but in 

erything depended 

on the notes. 


After a hasty breakfast I took two five-pound notes, 
re-inserted the rest under my clothes, and, armed with 
these samples, went out to my grocer and butcher to get 
them cashed. Both tradesmen scrutinised them and made 
me write my name on the back. That, however, is a usual 
practice. But they passed them; and I felt now safe. 

I went home to my lodging, took a seedy, black hand- 
bag, placed the mee a hailed a City omnibus, 
made straight for the don and County Bank in Lom- 
bard Street, and opened an account for the total sum on 
deposit. The afternoon I spent in Victoria Park, walking 
up and down in a fever of expectation of Grayman Bland’s 
visit that evening. 

It was nothing new for me to entertain wastrels in my 
rooms, so when I told my landlady that I expected a poor 
negro, she evinced no surprise, and, at nine o'clock, 
ushered a shabby-smart nigger into my room with her 
usual sniff of contempt. Bland stood still until he heard 
her poe a away — 

“TI suppose that goo oesn’t eavesdrop?” said he. 

“ we her ports creak too much to do bes nl wie 

“Ah,” eai eagerly, “you are r. inning to 
orig: into the idea then. Have you Tanke the money!” 

“ es. » 


“ May I ask if you will come in with me in the scheme?” 

“ First, let me hear more,” said I. 

“Certainly.” He sat himself down in my armchair. I 
gave him whisky and my tobacco pouch; he complained 
at having to smoke shag. 

“Mr. White,” said he, “you know that I consorted 
with all sorts of queer people, even after I made my 
money. You either trust me or you do not trust me. If 
you trust me, you must trust me allin all. Will you?” 

“JT will try,” I said. 

“Thank you. You know that when you want to find out 

the author of a crime. the first thing is to think of whom 
the crime would benefit. That is a commonplace. Now, 
certain transactions I had before I was unjustly hanged for 
the murder of Brewster necessitated my employing an 
agent, a smart but shady solicitor named Gentry Lowe. 
My former methods of amusing myself required a qualified 
attorney in England who would do as he was told— 
blindly. Thisasolicitor was, at the moment of my arrest 
on board tho liner, in a position to get at all my papers. 
e “My defence necessitated. that I should put myself into 
his hands far more than I should have otherwise done. 
I left a will in his charge, having no reason to doubt 
him, leaving a proportion of-my property in my own 
name, amounting to something close upon three-quarters 
of a million. to certain charities. 

“ Now, since J was hanged I have examined the balance- 
sheets of some of these charitable funds; I find no bequest 
there from me. Ergo, this solicitor has appropriated the 
realisable funds—mostly in bonds to bearer. But Lowe 
may also be actually now in control of enormous interests 
which I had, that is if he is capable of forging a power 
of attorney.” 


the evidence in his own office. 
am technically an executed murderer; Lowe can deny the 
whole thing, and also again put the rope round 
Listen. I am by disposition a sort of human naturalist, 3 
student of man. But any sim m could see that it must 


on me is the first question. 


of the criminal] classes. 


“Cannot you tax him with it?” 
“My dear friend, what evidence have I? He has al? 
And I cannot appear. I 


my neck. 


have been a gang which worked this ‘plant’ on me. | 


must discover not only the plans of one man, but of several 


working in concert. 
“The murder of Brewster was done by a gang and jit 
on me by a gang. Lowe presents us with the first sus. 


picious circumstance—so then. Lowe must be the first to be 


followed up. Who have conspired to fasten this muri; r 
; Afterwards, why. Hero Jie 
the first two points of the problem I must solve. And to 
work in secret is my only chance.” 

“T don’t like deception,” I said curtly. 

“No one does. Guile is alwaya the weapon of the party 
which is the weaker. If a man were strong enough, }io 
would never deceive; he would take what he wanted ‘and 
tell his victim to whistle for a remedy. That is human 
nature, and human life. Listen. In my character of 
Black Jake I have found out from a burglar friend that 
this very Gentry Lowe once did a good deal of defendirz 

_ This I never knew before. Lowe's 
a man whom old criminal hands still rely on—in an 
extreme case. He won't take any but a good adverticinz 
caso now. They tell me he has ‘faked up’ several cases, 
notably, one lately of a claim to iat estates. Now I 
must have Lowe and his pals watched continuously, and 
all the time he must have no suspicion.” 

- “Can't you employ a private detective!” 

“ And run the risk of his rounding on me? No, sir, I 
have really only one man I can trust—you. I can't ‘de 
this job A ia Be by such spies as I use—who aro blind 
tools. Will you help me in this?” 

ba a do you vat ee w ate 

“ ve a nice little s for you in Polar 
Street, Oxford Street.” ” af ” ai 

“A shop?” 

“It is a little spectacle-maker’s shop, or it will be. I 
want you to be good enough to start as a spectacle-maker, 
say, ata salary of £1,000 a year.” 

“But, man alive, what do I know about spectacles?” 

“Pardon me, I don’ want you to know anything about 
spectacles. All a -maker’s job is to sell things 
at prices he knows; he sends things out of the shop to hs 
repaired; you have no need to repair anything yourse!!. 
you can always eay it will be done in a day or two, and 
then get it done outside.” 

“But how about fitting people with glasses?” 

“That's dead easy. You've only got to make them Ik 
at different sizes of print at the end! of the shop w:th 
different sete of glasses a into a special franc, 
and the ones they can see with best are those suitable.” 

“But why a spectacle-maker?” 

“ Because, 1 dear Mr. White, you will keep a h':, 
eae telescope on the counter opposite the gloss 

loor. 

“What's the good of that?” 

“Strangely enough your big telescope will always be 
trained on a front door in Great Marlborough Stre:t— 
Lowe's office door. You will be just far enough off nt 
to excite suspicion. The humble little shop is a hund:e! 
yards from the office. If he or one of his clerks come t> 
close, naturally you will switch off the telescope. But all 
day long you will be taking notes of every man, woman, 
and child who goes in and comes out of that office.” 

“Ts that all you want me to do for £1,000 a year?” 

“All! Rest assured it will be enough; you will. un- 
fortunately, be led to sleep on the premises, never 
pass Lowe's door yourself, and also to dress the par! »f 
a decayed tradesman. His office hours will be your oilive 
hours. Does the prospect please?” 

“Mr. Grayman Bland,” I gaid, “I don’t know what to 
say. I have always had a taste for adventure. The 
whole idea, I admit, has an extraordinary fascination.” 

“ Come,” said he, “let us make it £2,000, you'll be worth 


“ Write the note now, then, please.” 
Really the masterfulness of this man’s mind appalled 
me. I got out my desk and wrote what he asked. 

“Mayn’t I go and say -bye to my classes!” 

“Better not. Make acleancut. Don't write to anyon. 
If you see them they will want explanations, and you hava 
too much conscience not to give yourself away with bith 
hands. Can you manage the day after to-morrow!” 

“You take my breath away.’ 

“Tf you had waited six months to get the faintest che 
which was to save your life and honour, wouldn't you 
be in a hurry?” 

“T suppose,” I eaid, “I should.” 

So in three days from this amazing proposal I was d:'* 
installed in a little, well-stocked, ney shop in Polar4 
Street. I was a shopman. I lived in a shabby velvet 
coat, and without even an office boy to look after the 
shutters. I had to see to are myself. 

In the evenings I marketed for myself in Soho, and 
cooked my meals on a gas-stove in the little room at {!° 
back of the shop. During the day my communicat!3 
with the outside world was shut off entirely. The si" 
stood in the position where the cross-bar of a T—'".. 
Poland Street—intersects the upright line of Great Mar’: 
borouch Street. So the view from the shop front enfiladed 
the whole of Great Marlborough Street. 

Gentry Lowe's offices took up the whole of an old hous? 
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storeys on the left, or south, side. His clients 
oe ie most, miscellaneous lot conceivable. From ladies 
in smart victorias to costermongers, they came and went 
all day. There was considerable business with the police 
court, nearly opposite. P . 

Bland paid me a visit every evening. We eat in the 
little back room of the shop smoking. He had scrubbed 
off much of his negro colour, and wore a short white 
moustache; he looked, with his darkened complexion, like 
a West Indian merchant. a . 

“Lowe does a big business in divorce,” said he the first 
evening after copying cut my notes. “That accounts for 
some of the ladizs. Every client he has will now be 
shadowed, ladies and all. The plot thickens.” 

It was about this time that I first began to properly 
appreciate Bland’s really marvellous powers. His acrid 
comments on Lowe's clients showed a knowledge of 
character simply stupendous. But Bland did not take 
me wholly into his confidence; he wae evidently himself 

ursuing a regular scientific course of inductive reasoning; 

e was acquiring many data in the life of Gentry Lowe 
by means of an organised system of many blind agents. 

He was like a huntsman with hounds, making casts in 
coverts fora scent. The whole character of the man grew 
on me the more I saw of it. Although disillusioned and 
bitterly determined, his extraordinary urbanity hhad*soon 
smoothed down any ruffled plumes I had about being in 
his employ. One day I noticed all his finger-tips were 
scarred, and asked him how he had injured t " . 

“Burnt them all over, Mr. White. They took Bertillon 
impressions of the whorls on my fingers and thumbs. I 
have confused that track; also, I have, b ne exercise, 
put nearly r half-inch on my height; all my body 
measurements, even the head, are now different. Again, 
Icok here.” 

He pulled up his sleeves and the legs of his trousers and 
showed his calves to me. He went on: “I had, luckily, 
only two definite marks on ‘n body—one on my right 
forearm and one on my left calf. Youcan see I have had both 
calves and both forearms slightly tattooed, and my breast 
also—just to make it all look natural. I’ve made a second 
horizontal wrinkle in my forehead now. There is no actual 
safeguard, of course; but these are all the precautions 

sible.” 

Pr endalinds Grayman Bland slept at the shop, but he had 
several bolt-holes and places of concealment scattered over 
London, and never used one for three nights together. | 

In person the natural man was tall and of athletic build ; 
his head with its sunken eyes and dark brows was poised 
on the neck with an imperious tilt of chin like that of a 
Roman Emperor; but, in contemplation, the chin was sunk 
ro deep on his collar as to distort the flesh of it into 
bulging folds on either side. 

His nose was aquiline; his wide, natur.tly thetic 
mouth could be very firm and hard; it was often grim. 
close-shut like — of a = oe which, iy 
his long upper lip, gave him a peculiar a 3 hie 
hair cael cusly, and, since his half-death, snow-white, 
contrasting strangely with the dark olive tint of his 
smooth-shaven cheek. 

To this he added) mobility of feature, a litheness of body 
and dexterity in the use of all his limbe quite unusual in 
anyone. He took extraordinary pains to keep himself 
physically fit, as he held that no man’s mental powers 
worked well if his body was not in sound condition. He 
went through all sorts of exercises within doors. 

Morally, his main characteristic was his extraordina 
unruffed suavity, when not opposed; opposed, he fl 
fire and became a master who brooked no contradiction. 
His will conquered you, but he could be exquisitely 
persuasive. 

He had an extraordinary pity for those criminals who 
were tempted to crime. Gradually I found that Grayman 
Bland, instead of being a mere adventurer for money, had 
found time to know far more of the useful arte and crafts 
than ever I did. His nature might be restless and in- 
quiring, but all his knowledge had a direct bearing on life. 

6 was well read, too, in all sorts of queer writers. He 
was sarcastic about politics, said that he avoided women, 
but simply adored children. 

And he kept an ordinary little brown mouse in a 
cage and fed it sumptuously ; it reminded him, he eaid, o 
a friendl; mouse in his condemned cell. All the time his 
reflective face showed that his active brain was evolving 
schemes, hazarding conjectures, building plans, devising 
snares in which to entangle the feet of his unknown 
enemies. 


One Sunday night Bland rose up suddenly from his cards 
and began fingering his neck inside his collar. This he 
always did when excited with a new adventure. He said 
he was feeling the risk of a new rope around his neck at 
such times. 

“T have to do a little a at said he, much 
as if he were going to the thea . 

week Whi bel i that th 

“My dear ite, ieve me I ly t that there 
is no other course open. If you rg Ss of a better plan 
I will adopt it. I did not tell you, but I have been think- 
ing this out for weeks. May I ask how can I get at Lowe's 
cecret documents except by burglary? I admit that this is 
the weak point in my plan of campaign. Burglary is so 
crude. But no law can give me any right to geb at 
evidence which, if the law were set on him, Lowe would 
immediately destroy. As I have no a remedy, so I 
ei take an illegal one. The worst of it is I want you to 

me.” 


int cannot help you in a burglary. And on Sunday, 

‘Sunday night is the safest night. Let me assure 
you at once don’t want you to break in and 
Heer You eee nothing vitally important has yet 
umed up. Nothing may turn up. I may over- 
stay my opror anity. I want to get a» jerk on to our 
A eanent. It is too slow. One can be too circumspect. 
hea dash is neceesary at times. The worst of it is that, 
‘ouch I have done many queer things in my life, as a 
‘urglar T am an amateur—an absolute novice.” 


“It might not be so bad to walk in with skeleton keys.” 

“Dear man, skeleton keys will not open patent lever 
locks. I have them, of course, but it is by no means sure 
that duplicate keys will fit exactly. They may have to be 
filed and oiled actually as they are being tried: You see— 
in novels—all these things happen as a matter cf course. 
But, as a matter of actual fact, there is always some little 
hitch ono has to be carefully provided for. At any rate, I 
eeene to act promptly, or it will be too late.” 

ty y ? » 

“Don’t you see that Lowe, having now got so much 
money, would be a fool if he did not retire as soon as he 
could frcm a dangerous business? Now, if he once pulls out of 
this life of his, naturally he will at once destroy all evidence 
of it. Mrs. Lowe’s maid—one of my little band of spies, 
who all, poor dolts, imagine they are marking down cribs 
for Black Jake to crack—tells me that his wife (a good 
woman and quite ignorant of his methods) is already 
urging him to retire from business. I am sorry for the 
wife. She is superior to this rascal—except in brain. She 
moves in the most orthodox circles and disapproves of 
‘bridge’ on principle; ske attends University Extension 
Lectures, om) has a young daughter coming out. She 
wante her to go to Italy and improve her mind by the 
study of Italian painters of the Renaissance. They are 
actually now trying to pet rid of their town house in 
Kensington. I must make some sort of move to-night, 
however rash it may be. I don’t mind telling you, I’m very 
nervous about it. It I am taken and identified, it’s the 
rope again.” 

“Is it worth risking your life?” 

“White, this business is not only my vengeance, but my 
vindication! I cannot live all the rest of my days with a 
slip-knot round my neck, which anyone who happens to 
recognise me can pull tight.” And again Bland. felt at 
his collar. 

“What do P ta want me to do?” 

“Look at this paper; it is my plan of this little bit of 
locality. You see that at the back of Lowe’s office—all 
one house—there are the usual dirty oblongs of back 
garden. Just here is a hoarding where a house has been 
pulled down. We can get in that way. So it is a simple 
matter to get access from behind. 

“Now, I know there is no strong-room on the premises. 
The firm uscs a safe in the National Safe Depository in 
Chancery Lane. Now, clerks have constantly to go to 
safes to get things out. Lowe dare not trust what I hope 
to find anywhere where a clerk could go to alone. It isa 
DE he must have constantly handy. 

“ Possibly ho may have it in a private safe somewhere 
else—in which case I am done for the moment. But that 
is most unlikely. A man does not put evidence of crime 
out of his own reach, 60 as not to be able to destroy it in 
case of sudden emergency. He is quite as much afraid 
of the Law as I am. So probably he has got the evidence 
I require in his own office. I've already tried all the 
private boxes in his private house; I’ve nm over them 
with Mrs. Lowe's maid one night when she was away, and 
he at Covent Garden Ball. 

“If this attempt tonne dces not succeed, the only 
other alternative is to kidnap him, which is a last resort, 
and very dangerous. All I want you to do is to keep 
aentry-go for a few minutes as I go in, to see I am not 
followed.” 

“Oh, I'll do that much.” 

“ All right, then. I must make ready now.” 

Bland unfastened the make-up bag he always carried. 
stripped to the waist, and began emearing black stuff all 
over him. Having finished, with a pair of curling-tongs 
he gave cunning little short twiste to his already short, 
curly hair, and blackened it; he stuffed the quills in his 
nose and pads in his lips, and sat down to supper in his 
dressing-gown a buck negro, if ever there was one. 

After supper he produced rubber-soled shoes for me and 
a rough suit. He began to dress leisurely in rough under- 

te, in a black suit, with a coat of dirty white linen. 

“Why white linen in January?” said I. 

“TI tell you one must always do disguises thoroughly. 
Have you never seen those incongruous Toes in white 
in all weathers? If I’m caught, I’m a seller of eweet- 
meate in the streets. Or, I might be a barman. It’s the 
right kind of suit for a nigger. Nine people out of ten 
judge by first appearances; it warps all their subsequent 
judgments.” 

“But, my dear man, if they catch you they’l] wash 


yet Really Mr. White, do you think I have not thought 
of that?’ I’m risking all, I'tell you. This disguise won't 
serve me if I'm caught in the act. But it may be good 
enough if I’m arrested on suspicion; it 1s certainly good 
enough to ‘bluff’ out an average policeman; it makes my 
risk a little less, that’s all. See that there’s no name on 
your linen, by the way. Then let’s have supper and a 
game at piguet; 1.30 a.m. is our time.” 

Bland was quite tpusterely calm over the cards up to 
one o'clock. Then he put them quite away. I confess 
that I have never been so nervous in my life ag then. 
Yet I trusted Bland. That he might redeem himself from 
hig condemnation as a murderer I thought possible, but 
never did I dream that he would rear up that night a com- 
plication so terrible and far-reaching as it proved. 

We waited on until a quarter-past one. The public- 
houses had long closed, and the last cabs up Regent Street 

to drive west from the restaurants and clubs. 
Bland told me he had already timed the duration of beats 
of the policemen who patrolled our street. Having first 
agen that Poland Street was pon we etole out together 
in —— overcoate. It was very dark, and not a soul in 
sight. 

“ Here we are,” said Bland. He puta key in a wooden 
door in a hoarding. We passed through a mags of lumber 
up to a black, brick wall. Bland flung up a length of 

with a hook which caught the edge of the coping. 
o gtretch out your hand.” In an instant Bland’s foot was 
on it; he had swung himself to the of the wall. 

He flung me the rope, for I insisted on going over the 
va We dropped into the little garden on the other 
side. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Collectors of beautiful works of art have alwa 
considered Cecil Aldin’s pictures without an equal for 
home and club decoration, And rightly eo. His 
work is of the very highest order, and his pictures 
adorn the walls of the greatest homes in Britain. 

These pictures are unique among the works of living 
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“The caretaker who sleeps in the front basement is very 
drunk to-night. I saw to that,” whispered my companion. 


I shuddered. The horrible mystery and silence of the 
whole thing confused me; the daring of it confounded 
me; the risk attracted me. 


We reached the ground-floor window of the house; it 
was shuttered up inside. In two minutes Bland had both 
window and shutter open. 

“It’s remarkable how careless people are of their 
windows,” he whispered as he silently up the sash. 
“Come in for a minute. It is no housebreaking for you 
to enter by an open window ; there is no action for trespass 
without damage.” i 

I yielded to curiosity and followed him in. Bland lit 
a silent match in a corner; the stink of burning oil on the 
japanned tin of the bull’s-eye lantern filled the darkness 
even before he cast a narrow ray of light around. 

We found the street front door. and stole into the 
hall, took the key out of that lock; in dead silence we 
crept ne the stairs. Every creak of the 3 alarmed 
me; I felt cooler when we stepped into the office on the 
first floor. Evidently the apartment had been converted 
from what was once a drawing-room of a private residence 
into a lawyer's office. In it had been left even the old 
drawing-room marble mantelpiece, and a large mirror 
framed in pe moulding above it. . 

One could perceive a roll-top American desk opposite and 
a large safe. The thick Turkey carpet and the fittings 
were luxurious. Rows of black tin boxes on broad shelves 
were placed round the walls, and the law books bound in 
calf. Lowe's offices went through the whole depth of the 
house, and had two long windows opening on the front 
to the etreet, as well as on the back. 

Bland shut off his dark lantern and gently closed up the 
shutters of the windows in front. “ caretaker has 
been a little too careless to-night,” said he coolly. “ We 
must not be observed from the street.” 

He stole to the other window and drew down the 
blinds, for there wero no shutters. Then he went st ht 
up to the safe and shot a ray of light on the lock. He 
spoke in his low, distinct whisper with all the air of a 
demonstrator lecturing to students: “You see, my dear 
friend, we have here obviously a case of a villain who 
does not study the arts of villainy tho ly. First, we 
disconnect the telephone receiver—so. friend may 
know all about directing and defending burglars, but he 
evidently does not know how the real burglar works. 
Evidently Lowe has had this safe for years, and has for- 
gotten the existence of modern improvements; it is an old 
type. You eee, the security and breakimg of locks has 
been a little etudy of mine lately. There is a prim 
difference in safes. This is a fireproof safe, not a thief- 
ad safe. Possibly there is a thief-proof box inside. 

he cracking of the outer ehell is the simplest thing in 
the world. here.” 

Bland picked out a centre-bit. In five minutes he had 
made a hole in the wall of the safe, and placed the hook 
end of a jemmy in it. Using a square block as a fulcrum, 
he ripped a long line down one side, then down two others, 
and forced back the whole square of it. All it disclosed 
was a powder. 

“That’s the saltpetre and sand to raise steam against 
great heat of fire,” said he as he scattered the substance 
on the floor. “Now for the real business. Ah, this is 
better. There is a good lock in the second skin, but not 
of the latest American design. Just start this air-pum 
in this chink. We shall soon have a partial vacuum. 
can keep it going with my foot when ance it’s started 
fair for me. You eee the fatal technical flaw in this safe 
is that it is not keyless. Now give me that big bear- 
skin rug to dull the sound. In goee the dust of the ex- 
pears through the keyhole. Now, my friend, itis not fair 
or you to take a risk. This little job will make a noise. 
pear, the rope my side of the wall; get over and go 

ome. 

I went downstairs reluctantly and out of the ground- 
floor back window. But I stood still in the little garden. 
I was curious and fairly fascinated by the situation. 

I fixed the hook to the wall ali ready, and waited. I 
‘wag now shivering, for the night was cold. To my disgust 
also I found myself flecked with snowflakes; they settled 
on my shoulders and hat. The snow was quite enough on 
tho ground to distinctly mark the tracks of our footsteps. 
Here was a bit of bad luck for Bland. 

I had waited fully five minutes, when I heard @ dull boom 
—like a big naval gun firing many miles off. That was the 
lock of the safe. It was not much of @ sound to alarm 
anybody—but me. I listened intently, but there was 
ak to indicate that it had been 80 I stood 
waiting. : 

The darknesea oppressed my spirits. When, quite sud- 
denly, the two unshuttered windows of the floor 
back windows lit up—like a flash ! 

Then the shadow of a man flitted across this lighted 
screen formed by the blinds—for all the world like the 
sheet of a magic-lantern. 

Suddenly, to my infinite horror, silhouetted black against 
the transparent linen, now appeared the black shadows of 
two men. Good Heaven! J'wo/ What did it mean— 
this shadow warning? I craned forward breathless. 


(Another big instalment of this remarkable story 
will appear next week.) 


ee Se 


Loirv: “Yes, I was introduced to him yesterday, 
and he told me I was the prettiest woman he had 
ever met.” 

Celia: “Ah, you see, I was only introduced to him 
this morning.” 

owen fees 


“TI rnrex the country is just sweet,” said the town 
young lady. “TI love to sce the peasant returning 
to his humble cot, his sturdy figure outlined against 
the setting sun, his faithful collie at his side, and 
his plough upon his shoulder!” 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE is the 
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“The Tragic Story of a Gigantic Gift. 


of our readers are contemplating the gift 


Tr an 
of a million po either to their native town or 


country, let them first read this article and consider 
well if, perhaps, it would not be better to make it a 
legacy, instead of a gift during their lifetime. 

In the year 1878 Signor Achille Fazzari, who was 
Garibaldi’s private secretary, breakfasted at the Hotel 
de Londres, in Rome, together with three or four 
notabilities, including the Duke of Galliera. 

During the meal the Duke stated that he had been 
thinking of the responsibilities of wealth. From his 
family he had inherited nearly £4,000,000 sterling, 
and had added considerably to it. . 

“I wish,” said he, “that what I inherited, shall 
remain in Italy, and, as a violent struggle is roceed- 
ing with regard to the extension of the harbour of 
Genoa, the shipping community wanting the entrance 
to lie 'to the west of the town, and the Government 
officials wanting it to be in the east, I propose to give 
the State twenty million lire—about £800,000—with 
the stipulation that the western scheme shall be 
adopted.” 


“YOU WILL BE THE UNHAPPIEST MAN.” 


Two of the Duke’s companions lauded his generosity, 
but the third said : _ 

“T don’t know if you really mean to give away all 
this money, but, depend on it, if you do, you will 
be the unhappiest man in this world.” 

On being take for an explanation, he expressed the 
opinion that, as soon as the news of the gift became 
public, half the beggars, the needy geniuses, and 


cranks in the country, would besiege the Duke, who 


had hitherto been comparatively free from these 
attentions. 

Tho Duke, undeterred by this gloomy prophecy, 
made his way to the Ministry of Public Works to 
arrange the details of his proposed gift. The Minister, 
Silvio Spaventa, had the habit (which, if rumour lieth 
not, is not altogether unknown to the ministers of 
other countries) of spending part of the morning in 
the arms of Morpheus. 

The attendant, however, had not sufficient courage 
to turn away so important a man as the Duke, and 
accordingly ventured to disturb the slumbers of the 
Minister, who angrily asked what was the matter. 

On being told the name of his visitor, he exclaimed, 
“What the dickens does he want? Tell him to wait a 
bit!” and thus the man who wished to present the 
State with a fortune had to kick his heels in the 


Minister's ante-chamber. 


When at last he was shown into the room, his 
reception was a chilly one. Important negotiations 
regarding the purchase of one of the great railway 
lines, of which the Duke was chairman, were in pro- 
gress, and the Minister thought the visit was in 
connection with this matter. 


SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS! 


He did not even offer the Duke a chair, and the 
latter, somewhat taken aback at the nature of his 
reception, stammered out his offer. 

The Minister gruffly answered that the question of 
whether the mouth of the harbour of Genoa should be 
to the west or east was a matter for the engineers, and 
he would not do anything to influence their decision, 
nor even inform hig colleagues of the matter, unless 
the Duke could prove that this gift of twenty million 
lire was not a hallucination, by depositing the sum 
with the Government. ° 

Despite his agitation at this distrust, the Duke went 
to the offices of the Credito mobiliare—also one of his 
own undertakings—and arranged for the deposit. 

Spaventa was now able to inform his fellow- 
ministers, among whom was one bearing the familiar 
name of Visconti-Venosta, of the matter, but, at the 
same time, made no secret of “his dislike of the whole 
affair, expressing the opinion that it was a mere dodge 
to strengthen the hands of the railway companies, in 
which the Duke was interested. 

That night all the newspapers of the capital were 
filled with narticulars about the gift. In the early 
hours of the next morning some of the Roman patriots 
ene pee poy peer he honour of the 
national benefactor, and appea fore the wind 
of the Hotel de Londres. sil = 

This hotel was a favourite resort of English and 
German tourists, and most of these, terrified at being 
awakened by the tumult, rushed out into the corridor 
half-dressed, in a state of panic. And the Duke liked 
this hotel because it was in a quiet street! 

A deputation of the demonstrators entered the 
hotel, and eaid they were the representatives of the 


only fourpenny magazine of stories published. 
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Roman people, who wanted to thank 
the Duke personally for his noble 


ift. 
e Outside, the mob were shouting 
loudly, “ We want to see the Duke!" 
while all the time this noble victim <! 

merosity was shivering, only h:'!. 

sed, behind a barricaded door. 

The demonstrators became ir:- 
patient. One of their  leaceis 
threatened to storm the hotel if ti. 
hero of the hour did not show hims:if, 
Tbe hotel proprietor implored tl: 
latter to give way to the wishes of 1}: 
people, and, to save worse evils, the Duke reluctat!; 
consen’ . : 

The deputation approached him with the following 
frank address : 

“Your Excellency,—You have nobly presented t) 
Genoa the sum of twenty million lire, for which t's 
Italian nation is grateful. But what are you goin: 
to do for Rome and its peoplet Remember, Rote is 
the capital of the world!” ; 

The Duke changed colour, and tried to get out of 
the situation by the use of honeyed words. The 
populace swarmed into the hotel, and the adjacent 
streets were filled to overflowing with people, al! 
anxious to hear what the Duke was going to do fir 
Rome. 

It was only with considerable difficulty that the 
demonstration ceased, but the crowds of people who 
came to the hotel with petitions, claims, and threa:s, 
were so great that the Duke was forced to flee in 
private to another hotel, where he anxiously awaite! 
the evening, so that he might leave the city incognto. 

In a closed carriage, with a shawl concealing his 
face, and accompanied by two friends, he rode to tio 
station. An assassin could not have escaped in a more 
surreptitious manner. 


STILL MORE MISFORTUNES, 


This was, however, only the first of a series of mis 
fortunes occasioned by the gift. Garibaldi was at that 
time in the Eternal City, and the morning after the 
Duke’s flight, fifty natives of Genoa came to hiin and 
begged him to write a few lines of thanks to the city’s 
benefactor. 

Garibaldi did so, but the Duke, who now reccivel 
thousands of begging letters by every post, had I<it 
instructions that only letters bearing familiar hazd- 
writings were to be accepted. 

Garibaldi’s letter was, therefore, refused, and this 
was taken as an insult by the Italian patriot, a han! 
of whose admirers journeyed to Paris with tho inten 
tion of calling the Duke to account for this slight ts 
their hero. The matter was only settled with 
difficulty. 

But the Duke’s troubles were not yet ended. Ils 
generosity had made him a celebrity; consequentlr, 
envious detractors reviewed hie life, and “discovered” 
among many other things that he had murdered cue 
of his servants ! 

Acceptance of the gift had to be ratified by th 
Italian Parliament; this was done, but subject to 
the stipulation that the harbour inlet should bo on the 
eastern side of Genoa, and not on the west, so thst 
tha Duke’s wish was set aside. 

Instead of being referred to as a public bencfactcr, 
the Duke was rather severely handled in the debates, 
although he had previously been universally liked, and 
in Genoa itself one of the town councillors—a re‘ation 
—attacked him so bitterly that he was for a considei 
able time prevented from visiting his own city. 

DEATH AT LAST RELIEVES THE DUKE. 


Some time after, however, he felt an attack of home. 
sickness, and journeyed from Paris to Genoa in the 
hope that, as he would arrive in the evening, he wou-4 
not be observed. 

Alas! just as he alighted, one of the poricrs 
immediately recognised him, and shouted out, “The 
Duke!” To avoid the ovation the people wished to 

ive him, the Duke ran to a carriage, but the pops!” 
‘ollowed him, unharneseed the horses and dragged the 
carriage along. ee 

The poor victim of the demonstration who, in }.'s 
excitement, took the clamour to be a sign of eni:t!, 
slipped out of the carriage in a dark street, and ran 
down a lane, leaving the empty vehicle to be drar2 
along by the shouting, unsuspecting crowd, whos fee - 
ings, when they discovered how they had been “h:". 
may be imagined. 

A biting north wind was blowing; the unfortuns!! 
Duke caught a severe chill. Pneumonia ensued, a” 
a few days later he died. ‘ 

And thus ended this sad, but true, story of tre 
consequences that attended the Dbestowal of a prince’y 
sum upon the native town of the giver. 

——____ojo—___—_ 

“I ret you,” said one man to another as they 
em from the corridor of a concert hall, “I n'y 
that fellow who was singing.” . 

“Envy him!” echoed the other. “Well, if T wc" 
going to envy a singer I'd select somebody with * 

tter voice. His was about the poores Te 
heard.” _ 

“Tt’s not his voice I envy, man,” was the rep-7' 
“it’s his tremendous courage.” 
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They Never Would _s 
Be Missed. 
3unny Social Studies, 
By Our Own Pessimist. 


I].—THE HYGIENIC HORROR, 

You can generally tell him by the thickness of 
his shoes, and the length of his ueck. 

The enormity of his footgear is understandable as 
part of his hygienic creed, but the fact that he has, 
as a rule, a cantilever neck, presents a problem in 
anthropol which I shall not attempt to solve. 

Besiles:the clump soles and the swan-like neck, other 
outward and visible signs of the Hygienic Horror are 
his white socks. Death, he will tell you, lurks in 
the coloured footwear that unhygienic persons like 
myself affect ; his turned-down collar is apparently 
designed to act more as a chest-protector than any- 
thing else, but in defence of it he will tell you 
that, if you want to rival Methuselah, you must exposo 
your throat to every blast that blows, and—but this 
sentence is getting fearfully long, so let me take a 
few of the H.H.’s deep breaths and start again. 

Add, then, to the foregoing items—a hatless head, 
suspenderless trousers, bulging pockets, from which at 
frequent intervals he produces and publicly consumes 
crab-apples, raw potatoes, toadstools, or whatever 
may be the latest inedible, in which he has discovered 
the secret of longevity, a fondness for doing dumb- 
bells or Swedish exercises inside a crowded ’bus, and 
you may be sure that you are in the presence of a 
full-blown specimen of that very singular product of 
the twentieth century, the Hygienic Horror. 

Well, well, a man has a right to wear and eat what 
he pleases, and, if he chooses to do calisthenics in 
railway carriages, I suppose it is nobody's business 
but his own, except, perhaps, that of the unoffending 
traveller who gets an unexpected elbow in his eye. 

AM I PREJUDICED tf 

But there are two traits in the Hygienic Horror 
which I find exasperating, namely, his often almoct 
intolerable self-righteousness, and his devastating 
capacity a8 a kill-joy. 

Vhen he has “got” hygiene very badly, he becomes 
a sort of material Stiggins, going about detecting 
physical evil in every innocent enjoyment of the table. 

To meet him at a dinner party is an experience 
not readily forgotten. 

Soup? He never takes soup; it produces thrombosis 
of the jugular, or something equally fearsome. 

Fish? Do you want to die a leper? 

Meat? Your arteries will be solidified or liquefied— 
I am not sure which—at thirty, if you eat meat. 

Chicken? It is a well-known fact that chickens 
produce cancer. 

Sweets? My dear sir, do you want virtually to 
commit suicide? 

Wine? He has never touched it, and he describes 
to you with horrid detail the awful effects of a glass 
of champagne on your internal organs. 

Meanvvhile he has produced, and ostentatiously con- 
sumed two monkey nuts, a decaycd Brussels sprout, 
and a packet of canary seed, the whole washed down 
with a sparkling glass of oatmeal water heated to a 
temperature of 82 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Then he will ask you to observe how cheerful he is. 

I daresay I am prejudiced against the Hygienic 
Horror, because I wasonce entrapped into dining with 
one. I am willing to admit that, to the trained 
hygienic “little Mary,” such dishes as dandelion 
porridge, cocoanut cutlets, and sunflower fritters may 
be satisfying, even succulent. But they are apt to 
take the untrained, unhygienic “little Mary” by an 
anything but glad surprise. 

STRANGE DIETS MAY BE INJURIOUS. 

And my host added insult to internal injury by 
lecturing me on my deplorable habits, and detecting 
the symptoms of at least six fatal diseases in my com- 
plexion and rotundity.of form. 

Still, admitting that I have cause for partiality, I 
think it may fairly be said that the Hygienic Horror 
is not only often a bore, but something of a danger. 

No doubt, there are plenty of people who live in- 
judiciously, eat too much meat, drink too much 
strong liquor. But the danger is this: This is an 
age when the faddist is eagerly listened to, and the 
H.H. persuades many credulous pecple into adopting 
a diet which may be wholly unsuited to them. 

Clubs are full of youthful hypochondriacs sipping 
barley water and studying diet charts. Everywhere 
you go you meet men and women who are chewing 
tallow candles, or doing something equally un- 
pleasant, that they may live long and “enjoy” life. 

Enjoy life! According to the H.H., we mustn’t 
kiss our wives or our children, because kissing is un- 
hygiene. There is death in the peach, and cirrhosis 
of the liver in the iced champagne; there is leprosy 
in the lobster, and aneurisms in the aspic; hats aro 
insanitary, overcoats mere death-traps, fires simply 
warm the microbes into malignant activity. 

However, there is one redeeming feature about the 
worst type of Hygienic Horror. He often dies young. 
He certainly never would be missed. 


MISUNDERSTOOD MR. BRUIN. 

Ir is somewhat extraordinary that Herr Hagenbeck, 
the famous animal dealer and trainer, should have 
permitted himself, the other day, to be caught ‘and 
mauled nearly to death by a bear, sceing that he must 
be pertecly well aware of the vindictive and 
treacherous character of these dangerous caznivora. 

The general public is not sc. Because bears climb 
poles and cadge for buns, they are usually regarded 
as funny, harmless creatures. 

The result is that they have collectively been 
responsible for more accidents to visitors to “Zoos” 
and menagerics, than all the lions and tigers put 
together. 

At the Paris Jardin des Plantes, for instance, some 
years ago, a woman actually held her baby up to 
one of the polar bears to be “kissed.” The bruto 
dragged the infant through the bars, und devoured 
it before the eycs of the frantic mother. 

At the Berne Zoological Gardens, again, Captain 
Lorts, a distinguished young Englishman attached to 
the British Legation, while incautiously feeding one 
of the fine collection of brown bears there, was seized, 
dragged into the inclosure, and tcrn literally to 
pieces. 

When the Rosherville Gardens were temporarily 
opened some few years back, a man thrust his arm 
into the den of a black bear, who promptly bit it 
off at the shoulder. A precisely similar accident is 
also recorded in the history of the Regent’s Park 
“ Zoo.” 

The great difficulty at this latter institution, how- 
ever, is to prevent persons from climbing over into 
the bear pit on the terrace. 

Altogether there are over a score of instances re- 
corded of the performance of this foclhardy feat, and 
in nearly every case those guilty of it have suffered 
severely for their temerity. 

a 


Mistress: “I should like to know what business 
that policeman has in my kitchen every night in 
the week?” 

Pretty Servant: “Please, mum, I think he sus- 


picions me of neglecting me work or somethin’.” 


—+r+te— 


HIS JOB. 

“T suppose you are still with the same firm?” said 
the old school friend. : . 

“Yes,” answered the youth with the patient ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“What's your position?” 

“I’m an employee.” 

“But what ie your official title?” 

“T haven’t any official title. It’s like this: When 
the manager wants something done he tells the head 


clerk, and the head clerk tells one of his assistants, 


and the assistant tells me.” 
“And what then?” 
“Well, I haven't anybody to tell, so I have to go 


and do it myself.” 
— sro 


Oxtp Lavy: “I wish you would make the horse go 
faster. I shall be late for the market.” 

Carrier: “Well, you see, mum, he always falls 
on his head if he trots down-hill. He can’t trot up- 
hill, for he’s broken-winded, and if you hurry him 
on the level he mostly has a fit of blind staggers. 
But we'll try, if you like, mum. Come up, hoss!” 

—__—__—» be 


RIOTS PROVOKED BY PROCESSIONS. 

Tur average man is rarely very tolerant of street 
demonstrations with whose principles he disagrees. 
Frequently, as a result, bricks are thrown, or even 
more dangerous missiles. 

At Barcelona, for instance, on June 7th, 1896, cer- 
tain anti-clericals went to the length of pitching 
dynamite bombs into the ranks of a religious pro- 
cession, killing fifteen persons and wounding fifty. 

We do not go to quite such extremes as these. 
Nevertheless, no longer ago than July, 1851, a pro- 
cession of Orangemen in Liverpool raised so fierce a 


- riot that the thoroughfares through which it passed 


were strewn thick with the dead and dying on both 
sides. A similar march of Orangemen through the 
streets of Belfast, too, led to the frightful conflicts of 
August, 1864, in the course of which nine persons 
were killed outright and 150 wounded. 

Old residents in East London, again, will remember 
the dreadful riots directed against the ritualistic pro- 
cessions in what was then Ratcliffe Highway, nearly 
half a century ago; while, at a later date, the open- 
air processions of the Salvation Army aroused even 
fiercer resentment in many parts of England. 

At Gravesend, Guildford, and elsewhere, “Skeleton 
Armies” were enrolled, and regular pitched battles 
took place between the rival Processionists. At 
Worthing firearms were brought into requisition, and 
many people were bally hurt. At Brighton the 
casualties in connection with a fortnight’s fighting 
amounted to over 100; while at Tredegar, the rioting, 
that followed the breaking up of a procession by 
Trish roughs, resulted in the entire Irish quarter of 
the town being sacked and demolisked, with loss of 
life, and many minor casualties. 


£100 for a Testimonial, 


The proprietors o 


DR. GARDNER'S PINK TABLETS 


contemplate a big advertising campaign next year and 
want to make a collection of bona-fide testimonials from 
those who have been relieved or cured by them of 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NERVOUS 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, FLATU.- 
LENCE, LIVER TROUBLES, ACIDITY 
of the STOMACH, 

and are offering a Cash Prize of £100 for what in their 
opinion is the best testimonial received on or before 
December Ist next. 

They will further pay the sum of ONE GUINEA for 
every testimonial that they deem of sufEcient merit to 
warrant publication in their advertisements, 

As none but genuine testimonials are desired, cach must 
be accompanied by a coupon, one of which will be found in 
every J Me box and three in each 2 9 box. 

Grammar and Spelling do not count. It's the Best Story of 
an Actual Cure we want, told in your own words. 

We want no fictitious Testimonials, hence each must be 
accompanied by a Coupon taken froma box of Dr.Gardner’s 
Pink ‘l'ablets, a3 an evidence of good faith. You can send 
in as many testimonials as you like, for continued use may 
make your experience better, Lut each must be accompanied 
by a coupon. 

The Testimonials can be sent in at any time, but 
not later than December Ist. The £100 prize will 
be posted on the day before Christmas and the 
name of the winner published in this paper. No 
testimonial will be used unless paid for, It is 
agreed that the proprietors shall be the sole judges 
of the merits of the testimonials. 


DR. GARDNER’S PINK TABLETS 


are a genuino remedy and prepared from the original 
formula of that ce'ebrated Physician, who madea life study 
of the diseases above stated, and for years these Tablets 
have heen acclaimed as a most valuable family medicine, and 
no home should be without them. The proprietors have up 
to the present relied upon the continued orders of all those 
who try them and their recommendations to fellow sufferers, 
and the hundreds of proofs of the great efficacy of 
Dr. Gardner’s Pink Tablets are embraced in the numercus 
flattering encomiums pas8cd upon them, wonderful cures 
being performed whore doctors have failed. 


Dr. Gardner's Pink Tablets are put up in boxes at 
1/1], and 2/9. If your chemist won’t get them for 
you they will be sent, post free, for price from 


DR. GARDNER'S REMEDIES Co., 
4 Featherstone Buildings, 
High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


OUR COMPETITORS DUMBSTRUCK 


THE OFFER THAT HAS STAGGERED THE 
BNISHING TRADE. 


BARGAIN 


Solely as an Advertisement. 
‘OR the next six weeks only we ore cflering the articles men- 
tioned lelow and vei thousands of otiers, as what we 
describe BARGAIN SAMPLES, at the EXACT COST OF 
PRODUCTION solely for the purpote of advertisement, ard 
although we do not, like many firms, make a speciality of the ore 
shilling a week trade, os our class of furniture being of an entirely 
an perce quality will not permit of our dolte so, we, however, 
with these Barguin Samples intind to ive all classes an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the quality of our goods ond the extreme 
lowness of our prices as compared with other firma, hy offering to 
send most of these articles on receipt of 48. AND THE PROMISE 
TO PAY BALANCE 46. NONTHLY. This offer ‘s open to all. 
SEND 4s. ONLY AND FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW. 
NOTHING FURTHER, 
Description and Prices. 
No. 1.—Celebrated “Highbary” Divan Fasy Chur, fu'l size, 
covered superior Saddicbags and Mohair Velvet (thousands 
80. 


- _ 
oannw-: 


z 
No, 2.—Handseme inlaid mahogary Sheraton design Mutic or 
China Cnbinet. #1. hiwh, 2ft. wide ee ee D 
Ne. 3—The celebrated “ Hightury"’ Divan Cenoch, full size, 
covered suzy erios Sudd'etags and Mokair Velvet... ... a oe 
No. 4.—Very bandsume Chippenda‘e design Overu antel, 32in. by 1 


N 

dba sats 2 

No. 6.— Well-mace solid fumigated oak 3ft. Redroom Suite . § 

No, 7.—Handsome double-door Biokcase, fitted drawers, cup. 

beards, Xe. .., oe : “ $2 . os “ + . 3 

No. 8.— Walnut Sidehoard, 4fr. wide, handsome bevelled plate 

glass back. bottom fitted draweraand cupboard — ... ite . 4 

No. 9.—Handsome solid fumigated ouk Bedstead, with spring 

Mattress eee cee 98, : ie ae wee 
No. 10.—Very clegant mahogany inlaid Steraton design Bureau 

Hookcase, 3tt. wide 8 

3 

3 

o 

2 

5 


VIN. ..6 oes oe oa oo tee aoe ose ote one ae 
5. Eolid fumigated oak FRureau Bookcase, 2ft. 9in, wide, 


lo, 5. 
Sft. Cin. high, Atted ecclesiastical clase doors 


——. 
as 


aco 
Davcemsrcscecc CeO aAg0 22> 


No. 11.—Lonts XIV. Chipp-nda'e design Cabinet, aft. wide, 7ft. 
high, fitted plush-lined show cnses, &c. ... ae és ose * 
No. 12.—Luxuriously spring upholstercd Chesterfleld Settee, 
covered superior art tapestry . is we ave ee Me 
No. 13.—The Stanley Model, a magnificent toned instrument in 
Chippendale design cose pas ia ae * sas wel 
No, 14.—So) d carved oak dwarf Bockcase, 3ft. wide... oo 
No. 15.-- Very choice solid mahogany inlaid Sherutcn design 
Bedroom Suite... se Boi), a THe ooo se ae | 
nt quaint design cak Welsh Drerser, éft. Cin. wide... 
Full size, elegant, #1] brass throu, 
zt or oe a oe . 


out, Sheraton style 
B-dsteud a es 


COUNTRY ORDERS PACKED AND ‘SENT CARRIAGE PAS 


CUT THIS COUPON OUT AND SEND 4@/- 


To HIGHBURY FURNISHING CO. LTD., 
Corner Park Street, Upper Street, Islington, N. 


Please sen‘ Rargain Sample No, ............ for which I cnckse 4,-, and 
promise to pay Lalance by instalments of 4/- monthly, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE OF BARCAIN SAMPLES 
Bent Post FREE. 


Make a note to get a copy of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE for O:tober next Thursday—fourpence will be well spent on it. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO (continued). 
The Convict Speaks. 


Tne blinds in the bedroom were half-drawn, creating 
a pleasantly tempered light, for the strong sunehine out- 
side was further subdued. by the fiat pangs of the trees 

‘owing close to the window, “> which it filtered 

fore it finally reached the room. atmosphere, kept 
et an even temperature, seemed unpleasantly warm to 
Hassell. He felt a little dew of sweat break out on his 
upper lip, and wiped it hastily away. He was face to 
face with a crisis in his life—he realised that. It was 
no imagination of Mrs. Creed’s that the sick man had 
called for him. Curtius Haseell hed Sap that call; 
ever since Hugo Bentley had recognised him that night 
when the Dean had first brought him into the sick room 
Hassell had: been waiting for it. 

There was no delirium in the sick man's eyes as the 
sought his. His face, stained by the gipsies, lay still 
8 ly brown against the frilled pillows, in contrast with 
the thin, white hands that picked eagerly at the bed- 
clothes; but his sunken eyes were clear and intelligent—at 
the eight of Hassell a flame leapt into them for a moment, 
and aa ewiftly died. . oo. 

After a few conventional words of greeting and inquiry 
Hasse]l stood awkwardly by the bed. He felt hugo and 
out of , a8 ill at ease a8 a schoolboy in this sick room 
that all white and blue like a girl's nest, beside the 
bed of a man who had already twice hobnobbed with 
death—the death that waited eagerly and patiently for 
him tn the shadows. . 

It was Bentley wio relaxed the tension of the situation, 
smiling at Mrs. Creed that delightful, ingratiating smile 
of his that had won many women’s hearts as well as her 
easily susceptible one. : 

“Mrs. Creed,” he said, in his low, rather husky voice, 
“you go and take a rest, like a dear soul. Failing the 
priest you were s0 anxious to provide me with, I’m 
going to make Sir Curtius here my father confessor, and 
you know it wouldn't be in order for ou——” 

“A priest! Get along with you!” cried Mrs. Creed, 
lifting her fas dimpled hands i horror. Go forbid 
I'd suggest bringing anyone but a | Church——” 

“ ar oanit deny that you Act E eal) began Bentley, 
faintly teasing. . 

“The Reverend Frederick!” asked Hassell, finding his 
tongue. “Did you suggest the Reverend Frederick, 
Martha? I know you have a deplorably soft corner in 
your heart for him.” 

Mrs. Creed bridled, her plump cheeks a little flushed. 

“J am only a simple woman, Sir Curtius,” she said 
reprovingly, “and dare not presume to criticise one of 
the ministry. But I see you gentlemen are only having 
your game of me, so I'll leave you. But don't you go 
exciting yourself, Mr. Benson : +..and you, Sir Cur- 
tius, I hope I can rely on you ringing the bell the moment 
it’s necessary. . . .” 

Mrs. Creed had shut the door softly. The men were 
alone. 

“Benson.” Hassell repeated the name softly. “Odd, 
it’s the firet time I’ve heard your name,” he said. He 
had no intention of being unkind to tho man, or of tor- 
turing him in any way, only it struck him that the choice 
of such a name, 80 ly similar to his own, showed a 
ead deficiency of imagination on Bentley's part. 

“T expect you wonder why I have asked to see you, 
Sir Curtius Hassell.” Bentley negen slowly. 

“Well, I was a little surpris that you should know 
my name or of my presence in this house,” Hassell smiled. 
His ease of manner had returned to him. He drew a 
chair near the bed and seated himself. Between him and 
the hed stood a small table, on which were medicine 
hottles—the usual paraphernalia of the sick room—and a 
bowl of flowers. He wondered if Lisa’s hands had 
arranged those flowers. “And my surprise was almost 
natural, I fancy.” 

“JT am not so sure. Your name is very well known, and 
your position in this household also,” Bentley said. 

He was at a disadvantage, lying there on his back, 
unable to move or raise himself, but there was something 
in his dry voice, weak as it was, that showed him to be 
ee completely master of himself as the man sitting there 
in his health and strength by the bed—the man who 
had only to raise his finger to call in the police to share his 
watch, to guard this invalid till his health returned and 
the was ready to be carried back to the gaol he had too 
long evaded. 

In spite of himself, Hassell felt rattled. If this man 
lying there had not been a criminal, had not been a man 
wrho had trapped an innocent woman into a disastrous 


“Quality and Quantity” is the motto of 


marriage, but a man on his own level in every respect, he 
still felt that he would have been strangely antipathetic 


to him. 

“Ah, Mrs. Creed has been beguiling the tedium of the 
sick room with her pleasant gossip, I see,” he said. And 
though he smiled and his voice was smooth, something in 
his tone conveyed his true feeling admirably to the man 
in the bed. 

“TI am afraid I didn't require Mrs. Creed’s pleasant 
gossip to refresh my mind, Sir Curtius,” Bentley said. 
“T have learnt your name under circumstances calculated 
to grave it well on my memory—your name and the fact 
of your engagement to Miss Nairn, which would render 

our daily presence here a mere matter of courze. 
became acquainted with these details some time before 1 
was fortunate enough to come under the ministrations of 
Mrs. Creed—on the night of the murder which was com- 
med in the billiard-room of this very house, to be 
exact.” 

In spite of himself—in spite of his knowledge of this 
man’s identity, Hassell was etartled. To his intense 
annoyance, he felt himself reddening. 

“That is a singular statement, Nir. Benson,” he said 
in a level voice. 

“Does it surprise you very much?” asked the man in 
the bed. “Come, Sir Curtius, d’'you honestly think this 

of fence is necessary between us? I heady think 

am wrong in saying that we recognised each other some 

time since. One night—my memory is hazy; I've been 

off my head most of the time—but one night since I came 

here the Dean brought you in to see me . . . you 

stood beside him at the bedside we recognised 
each other then.” 

The sen of the men met. Hassell felt denial utterly 
useless, but he answered the question by another. 

# a very anxious for me to make this admission? ” 
he asked. 

“J don’t care a tinker’s cuss whether you do so or 
not,” retorted Bentley, with a fierceness that gained in 
intensity from its contrast with his weakness. “I know 
that you recognised me. Just as I know that you hate 
me—as I know that nothing would give you ter satis- 
faction than to call in the police now, and give me up to 
what they would call justice. Only unfortunately your 
conscience will not allow you to do it. A contoundedly 
interfering and inconvenient possession, a conscience, Sir 

ius ! 

“What d’you mean!” 

“T haven't the time or the strength to explain. Besides, 
I look to you to fill in the detail—that’s why I sent for 
you. Man to man, I want to puta memes uestion to 
you—are you the man who murdered Leo itland?” 

“What do you mean?” This time Hassell did not 
start or redden; he sat still, staring at the man whose 
bright eyes raked his face with so merciless a scrutiny. 
Only his body stiffened a little, as though this boon com- 

ion of death had stretched out a chill hand and touched 
is heart to ice. 

“Man to man, a straight question. Murder was done— 
and I confessed to it. You know—and—others know— 
how innocent of that crime at least I am. Are you as 
innocent?” 

“Of murder? Yes.” 

Hassell’s voice was toneless and dry, but the man in 
the bed seemed to divine in some subtle way that the 
rancour against him had been wiped out suddenly from 
the other's heart. Hassell had risen to his feet and 
moved a little out of the range of the bright eyes that 
stared out of the brown face on the pillow. Then, with 
re abrupt movement, he wheeled round and faced their 

re. 

“But if there’s any satisfaction to you in the admission 
—I struck a blow that killed a man. But before Heaven 
I did no murder.” 

There was no protestation in Hassell’s voice; merely a 
statement of fact. He paused, and the sunlit silence of 
the room was unbroken save for one short, sudden 
breath drawn by the sick man. 

“There's no reason in the world why you should not 
know the truth,” Hassell continued in a casual voice. 
“Tt would have had to be apoken if you had not ended 
tae existence fictitiously in that confounded river. Mr. 

itland had insulted someone infinitely dear to me— 
made statements that I believed to be infamously untrue, 
and I gave him the lie with a blow of my fist. Ho feil 
and struck the leg of the billiard table. - I sup- 
eo his heart was weak—he was certainly half pa 
doctor at the inquest described his death as due to 

a blow; that is a matter between himself and his con- 
science. I certainly pretend to no regret in the matter. 
a ore of p= a who are better dead; 
no one now of regretted his death i 
father—whom he had ier eained,” Ennai ten 

The man in the bed looked across the breadth of sunlit 
space that separated him from the speaker; the brightness 
of his eyes was dimmed with a sudden wonder. Was 
this the man who had won Lisa's heart—this callous brute 
who spoke of the man he had done to death as he might 
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Fig of an insect his foot had brushed out of his path. 
is face hardened. When he spoke again his voice had 
new ring in it. ; 

“Thanks,” he eaid. “You've been most explicit. Of 
course, you realise what this admission of yours means to 
me » 


His words seemed to bring Hassell out of a dream. 
He turned a startled face on him. 

“What difference does it make to you? . . . Jn 
what is your position altered?” he demanded brutal!y 
“You're ‘o Bentley, an escaped convict, a convicted 
swindler and.a thief—a self-confessed murderer. What 
‘lifference, do you think, this admission of mine, if you 
| to, try and make use of it, would make in your 
sesition = 

Bentley gave a slight, sarcastic laugh. He was the man 
who had confronted Mrs. Chester in the Gasquet Chantrey 
Chapel now, not the cowed prisoner who had listened 
sullenly to the Dean’s kindly overtures on the night cf 
the murder while they waited for the police who were 
to take him away for punishment for a self-imposoJ 
crime. 

“What do you think?” he asked. “Are you abso- 
lately certain that it would be a case of my unsupported 
word against yours, should you ‘ choose to try’ to deny 
this admission, Sir Curtius? But, quite apart from that 
leaving the realm of honour as man to man, there js the 
pig of my wife. How would she regard this story 
“ von think? And who would come out of it best—you 
or . 

“Your wife?” Hassell looked at him insolently. “I 
am glad to say that I know of no one unfortunate enouzh 
to occupy that relaticnship to you,” he said. ° 

Bentley winced. 

“ Ah, you also rely upon that fiction of an annulled 
marriage. Have you ever heard the ins and outs of 
it—d’you think that any court in England would uphold 
the contention against me? Did Maitland think so—" 

“T care for none of these things,” said Hassell brutally. 
“T only know that you have a term of imprisonment still 
to run, and that the path of the prison-breaker is nct 
strewn with flowers. If——” 

Pentley made a fierce effort, and raised himself in 


“I know that I love my wife,” he interrupted, in a 
voice that pain rendered faint and thin. “I know that 
whatever her mother may easert, Lisa is still my wife— 
and in her heart she knows it too. When my tern: of 
imprisonment is over I can claim her—and no one can keep 
us apart. She knows that also. And are you so sure of 
your place in her regard? If she heard your story—if 
you revealed yourself to her as you revealed yourscli to 
me now—would her heart atill go out to you?” 

He paused like a man who fights for breath, and fell 
Lic against the pillows, exhausted with the effort ho had 

le. 


“Why should I sacrifice myself again as I was fool 
enough to sacrifice myself once? What is there to keep 
me back from telling the truth?” he whispered thinly. 

Just for a moment Hasseli hesitated, looking across the 
bed at Hinge Bentley. 

“This,” he said quietly, leaning forward over the foot- 
rail, “Lisa loves m 6 dreads and fears you What 
have you to offer her in exchange for that love? A broken 
life, a prison-branded name, and at ge é i 

A singular light came into Bentley’s eyes. 

“Her honour,” he replied in a low voice; but, low as 
the words were spoken, they carried with a singular 
distinctness to Hassell’s ears. “ Her own good fame, ur 
blemished in the sight of God and her own conscierca. 
That aspect of the situation had not struck you, I sup- 


Hassell’s face whitened. 

“TI don’t understand you,” he said huskily. 

“T think you do,” said the man in the , “but let me 
make myself perfectly explicit. While I live Lisa can 
never be your wife. Our marriage was never mado void, 
and she cannot divorce me; therefore she cannot be your 
wife. Do you intend to force her to accept the alternative 


Hassell’s hands clenched on the brass rail of the bed. 

“You know that you lie,” he said in a voice as low as 
Bentley’s own. “You know that your marriage was ro 
marriage—that you can prove nothing.” 

“I know that I can prove every statement I have made 
up to the hilt,” said Bentley. “TI have independent wit- 
nesses. I have one witness known to yourself—a woman 
who calls herself Mrs. Nellie Haste.” ; 

Before Hassell could recover from his surprise, for the 
name had struck him suddenly like a blow in the face, 
the door of the bedroom opened, and Mrs. Creed ushered 
in the doctor. 

The doctor, who knew Sir Curtius well, nodded chcer- 
fully by way of greeting, but his attention was all for the 
patient. 

“Come, come, this is rather bad,” he said in an ancry 
voice. “You have been neglecting your duties, Mrs. 

, and allowing the patient to over-exert himself. 
I am afraid, Sir Curtius, that I shall have to act the 
dragon myself and turn you out. Ta ta, I shall see you 
downstairs, I suppose.” 

Mechanicall assell managed to make some leave 
taking, and then like a man in a dream he went down- 
stairs. He had made the confession that had lain heavy 
upon his heart for weeks, but his burden was in no way 
lightened. Instead, his heart seemed to be turned to 
stone within him. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
The Bread of Tears. } 


CanRINcTon Street is one of the small streete which lie 
between Tottenham Court Road and Bloomsbury Square. 
The lodging-house-keepers who abound jn the nei ur- 
hood head their notepaper “Carrington Street, Blooms 
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bury,” but the true district to which it belongs is Bohemia, 
and the seamy side of Bohemia at that. 

In a bedroom at the of one of its ladder houses 
Cara Chester lay deep in the sleep that had stolen upon 
her out of the ambush of her fatigue. But as a clock on 
s-me distant church struck, she stirred in her sleep, flung 
cut a weary, groping hand, and awoke. 

The clock whose voice had cut through her heavy 

sinmbers was striking still. She counted the strokes 
drowsily, her senses still languid with sleep. Eight—nine 
— ten. Ten o'clock! Had she slept 6o late? And still 
the metallic voice told off the urs—eleven—twelve. 
Twelve o'clock ! aorety she was dreaming still; it was 
nnpossible that she slept like a log the whole round 
sf the clock! 
CH With an effort she zaisod herself on her elbow and looked 
about her. The dreary unfamiliarity of the room which 
niet her eyes, more dreary still by reason of the drab half- 
lizht that filtered thro: the blinds, dragged her at once 
brutally back to utter wakefulness. 

She remembered. The unutterable sadness of that 
early morning recollection which follows on the languid 
awakening of dire fatigue! These were the lodgings in 
}sloomsbury to which, after a day’s search, she had brought 
Lisa last night . . and last night they had seemed 
a refuge—a merciful anchorage for her drifting life. 

They had sounded so respectable as the landlady had 
descri them. A large house, kept by a retired butler 
and his wife, who hat teen ai cook in almost too many 
well-known establishments. They were respectable, but 


then respectability is frequently a sadly soli virtue. 
They were many other things perfectly compatable with 
untlinching rectatude—they were ugly, and ly venti- 


lated, and de ing to the last degree. 

It was a Sodas fiycishedk as one might imagine the 
phantom house in some horrific nightmare to have been 
furnished, or as @ great object-lesson designed to empha 
sise the blighting hideousness of the mid-Victorian era in 
house decoration. Every monstrosity of mahogany or 
Tosewood, ev outrage in blue repp or magenta satin 
ever perpetrated, existed cide by side in rooms whose walls 
seemed to be hung with steel engravings of every banal 
eubject that ever wasted the time of an artist or was 
framed in a maple frame. 

One faced Cara now as she looked about her. A simper- 
ing woman, bending over a broken wall, and handing a very 
large and full-blown rose to a man in a tall hat and side 
whiskers, who looked il] at ease on horseback. It was 
entitled “ Farewell,” but it might have been called “Good 
morning,” or “Have you used Cherry’s soap?” or any 
similar title, Cara poets wih wretched contempt. 

She thought of her ‘oom at the Deanery—of the 
walls hung with their tenderly cheerful paper—of her 
charming pictures thal were each a memento of some happy 
day in her married life—of the door that once had been 
all that separated her from the help and comfort of the 
man she loved—and, remembering what lay between them 


now, separating them, she closed her eyes on the dreary, 
overcrowded room, and pressed her face in the pillows 
in silent misery. 

The bedroom door opened slowly, with infinite caution, 
and Lisa looked in. Soft as the movement was, Cara 
heard it and o her eyes. 

“It’s all right, darling,” she said, “I am awake at last. 
I feel ashamed that I have slept like a log—and you?” 

“T slept excellently.” Lisa's voice was tuned to a 
resolute cheerfulness. Sho advanced to the bed and set 
down the breakfast tray she carried—a tray that her deft 
fingers had transfor: from disgusting slovenliness to at 
least cleanliness and neatness. Nothing short of a miracle 
could have rendered the leaden cutlery, the thick crockery, 
and unappetising-looking food dainty. 

But Mrs. Chester did not look at the tray; she looked 
at her daughter. Lisa looked as fresh as a flower, despite 
her pale face and shadow-rimmed eyes. She had dressed 
with a ulous daintiness, and it seemed to Mrs. 
Chester that she looked as out-of place in this dingy 
lodging as a lily growing on a rubbish heap. 

“My dear”—she stretched out her hand and caught 
her daughter’s in it—‘‘ what have I done to bring you 
here? Lisa, you ought to go back.” 

“Mother mine,” Lisa said in @ gay voice, pouring cut 
the pale lodging-house tea, “I thoucht we had thrashed 
that question out. There is no question of going back. 
We've to make up our minds to that--going back is im- 
possible. We have burned our boats.” 

The blood flamed in Mrs. Chester's cheek. Lisa’s words 
had beonght back with a disconcerting vividness a remem- 
brance of the scene between them fast night. Here in 
this d room, when the door had. closed at last n 
their too-voluble landlady, for the first time in her life 
her self-control had given way, her nerve had failed her, 
and she had sobbed and raved hysterically, held tight 
against her daughter's heart, soothed at last by her 
daughter's tender platitudes. All her life long it was 
she who had commanded and Lisa who had obeyed; but it 
would seem that since last night the positions were to be 
reversed, 

“We have burned our boats, yes,” she repeated with 
a sigh. “But how are we going to live?” 

“Not at all—unless you eat more than you're eating 
now,” said Lisa, with a robust practicability. “Do eat 
some of this thin bread and butter I have cut—bread and 
scrape, rather, for when you are sparing of the butter 
the bread is rather nice.” 

“My dear girl, nothing will alter the fact that all we 
possess in the world as a defenca between ourselves and 
starvation is twenty pounds,” Cara burst out, ignoring 
Lisa's little speech. “And how long will twenty: pounds 
last—even here? And I feel as though I would ga mad 
if I had to live here,” she concluded tragically. 

“We certainly won't live here,” Lisa said in a decided 
voice. “There are a h reasons why we should not 
do so. And the first is that it is far too expensive. We 


—————_—e 


shall have to work—that’s pretty obvious, and it certaii-ly 
will prevent us from moping.” 

_“ Work!” exclaimed Mrs. Chester with a fine disdain, 
sitting on the edge of the bed. “At what? What caa 
I do, I should like to ask, or you?” 

Lisa was occupied with pouring out the hot water into 
the huge basin on the mahogany washstand, to she dic not 
answer; but the tears that filled her eyes were scalding, 
infinitely hotter than the water which Mrs. Hutton, the 
jandlady, had provided as boiling. 

“My , my dear, I’ve been a bad mother to vou,” 
Cara burst ont with a sudden abandonment. “ Thircs 

ight have been so different if I had been content— if 
I not rejected the substance to grasp alter the 
shadow.” 

“ But things might have been very much worse,” Lisa 
said, and her mother knew that she referred to the 
matriage with Hugo Bentley. 

She stood up by the bedside. 

“Yes, things might have been worse—I can hardly ree 
how, but it’s as well to admit that to pacify fate. Alter 
all, what is to be gained by looking upon the black side 
of things? Leave me to dress now, and by and bye we'll 
go out and look round. There’s Louise to be thought 
about—a hundred things.” 

Lisa kissed her a little anxiously and left the room. 
She heard the key turn in the lock behind her, 


(Another instalment next week.) 
——rto——_—- 

“T am going to marry your daughter, sir,” said 
the positive young man. 

“Well, you don’t need to come to me for sympathy,” 
replied the father, “I have troubles enough of my 
own.” 

—4—=__ 

“Miss Frocks has reached her declining years,” 

said Jones. 


“Nonsense,” replied Brown. “She’s not more than 


twenty-five.” 
“But she has declined half-a-dozen men.” 
ALL DEAD! 


Stmxrs is a great enthusiast on the subject cf 
chest protectors, which he recommends to people cn 
every occasion. 

“Phey’re great things,” he says. “They make 

ple more healthy, increase their strength, and 
engthen their lives.” 

“But what about our ancestors?” someone asked. 
“They didn’t have any chest protectors, did they?” 

“They did not,” replied Simkins, triumphantly, 
“and where are they now? All dead.” 


£1,500 FOR.COOKING CURRANTS & BANANAS 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR READERS OF 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” 


TO TAKE PART IN A SIMPLE BUT MOST INTERESTING 


HOME 


NO ENTRANCE FEE, pothing do but pur- 
chase a certain quantity of Currants and Bananas, 
make them up into the most tempting Cakes, Pies, 
Puddings, Pastry, or Sweetmeats that you can devise, 
and the many thousands of prizes will be awarded 
to those who send in the most attractive, wholesome, 
and best cooked dishes, containing as chief ingredients 
one or both of these favourite fruits. 

This GREAT NATIONAL COMPETITION, 
which is to be carried on under conditions similar to 
those which governed the less extensive—but extremely 
popular—Currant Cookery Competitions of 1907, has, 
for the convenience of the Competitors, and for the pur- 
pose of ensuri rfect fairness and ns ere of judg- 
ment, been divided into separate sections for each county 
throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

CURRANTS have, of recent years, been 
by the highest medical authorities as the most whole- 
some, nutritious, and inexpensive of all dried fruits. 
Every British Housewife who reads a home-paper has 
lecome thoronghly interested in Currant Cookery; she 
kuows not only that Currants are good, but knows why 
they are good, and why it is well worth her while to 
male a special study of Currant Cookery, even though 
there were no such events as Currant Cookery Competi- 
tions with tempting prizes for the best dishes. 

Nevertheless, such a cookery contest as that now an- 
nounced will be exceedingly popular with the intelli- 
gent and clever housewife. She wiil see at once that all 
her previous practice in Currant Cookery has been just 
perfecting her for this, and she will determine to send 
vp Currant dainties that shall be a pride and delight 
to her household and a satisfaction to herself. : 

BANANAS are becoming increasingly popular as a 
health food, and doctors are strongly recommendin 
them as an extremely light and easily-digested form o 
nourishment. It is a matter for great wonder, how- 
ever, that Banana Cooking is so little practised by the 
majority of people, and one of the objects of this com- 
petition is to stimulate special interest in Banana 
Cookery, and to show what a nourishing and economical ; 


article of daily food Bananas are when cooked. They 
combine excillently with Currants in the making of 
delicious and simple puddings, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
and when testing these you will realise that there is, to 
all intents and purposes, a new field open to you in 
supplying the daily wants of the table. 

e housewife who enters for this Great Competition 
should make a daily practice of Currant and 
Banana Cooking with a view to sending up, on the 
appointed date, her very best specimens of home-made 

onfections. 

Remember, it is just such toothsome and homely 
dainties as you make on every baking day that will 
win the prises. Currant Pudding, Currant Tart- 
lets, Currant Fritters, Currant Cookies, Currant Cake, 
Currant Scones, Currant Rock Cakes, Banana Jelly, 
Banana Blancmange, Banana Jam, Banana Fritters, 
just the puddings, cakes, and sweetmeats which youcan 
make better than anybody else—these are the dainties 
to send up, and there isn’t a home-cook anywhere but 
could find a use for the Prize Money that is being offered. 

One other point which our readers will appreciate 
is this: 

When the Currant and Banana dainties have been 
judged, and the Prizes awarded—all the good things 


COOKERY COMPETITION. 


destitute poor. Therefore in entering this Competi- 
tion, you are making a feast for those who cannot make 
@ feast for themselves. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


The conditions of entry have been reduced to the 
simplest form possible, and it should be noticed that 
housewives are free to enter for Currant Cookery alone, 
or for Currant and Banana Cookery, or simply for 
Banana Cookery. 

Intending Competitors must fill in the coupon at the 
end of this notice, and send it as directed. They will 
then receive fullest particulars as to the Competition, 
and a useful little booklet of Recipes for Currant 
and Banana Oookery. Competitors may work 
upon any of the Recipes in this little book, or may 
think out something entirely novel on their own 
account. 

Special attention will be given to quite new and 
original examples of Currant or Banana Cookery. 

Any number of people from one household may enter, 
and extra entry forms will be supplied free on applica- 
tion. 

Start at once to practise for this Great Cookery Com- 
petition, that is the sure way to win one of ie best 


sent in will be immediately distributed among the | prizes. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON BEFORE YOU FORGET AND SEND IT 


TO “CURRANTS,” 231 STRAND, LONDON. 


Please send, free of cost, as mentioned in Pearson’s Weekly, to 


Pall feta CORRS: OP M6) ros cisrctecussesverseniindendincnsseensxennnasnn cen neiconmineindionsmnmvennnnmabiagss 
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a copy of the Currant and Banana Recipe Book, and full particulars of the Great 
National Cookery Competition. 
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THINGS A WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


—__— 


Pease Pudding. 

Soak overnight one quart of split peas, then 
tie them in a cloth, leaving room for the peas 
to swell. Boil for two hours, drain the pee 
and mash with pepper and salt and a little 
Gripping. (Reply o PeLuam Roan.) 


Apple Tartlets. 

Line some patty tins with puff pastry and 
bake. When cold fill these cases with stewed 
apples, nicely sweetened and flavoured with 
lemon rind. Beat up a little cream and 
sweeten to taste. Place a lump in the centre 
of each tartlet; dust over the cream a little 
sugar coloured with cochineal. 


To make Caramel Syrup 
Put half a cupful of white sugar in a 
saucepan with a teaspoonful of water to melt. 
It ly must burn; then remove from the fire, 
add half a cupful of boiling water, place the 
on the stove again, and cook the contents 
ill theretis a thick syrup. (Reply to KELLER.) 


Vegetable Soup. 

Take a pint bowl and fill it with vegetables 
of all kinds, cut nice and small. Boil these in 
two quarts of water with a little salt; when 
anos blend two tablespoonfuls of flour with a 
piece of butter the size of an egg and one and 
a half pints of milk. Boil all together gently, 
stirring at-intervals, and, just before serving, 
add the yolk of one or two eggs mixed with a 
little more milk. (Reply to N. L. H.) 


A Devonshire Pie. 

Procure two pounds of neck of mutton, 
and cut the meat into neat pieces. Flavour 
these lightly with salt and high place a 
layer of them in rather a deep d , then puta 
layer of apples and onions sliced, with a good 


wdering of brown sugar. Put alternate 
lavas of meat and apples till the dish is full. 
Do not add any water or . Cover with 
a good crust, and bake slowly after the pastry 
is cooked. 
Beef Stew. : 


Cut away the skin and fat from three 
pounds of the rump of beef. Put it into a 
stewpan with one quart of broth or water, and 
let it boil up; season with salt and pepper. 
When this has been simmering for two hours, 
shred half the peel of a lemon finely, and add 
to the gravy. Take up the gravy, and place it 
where it will keep warm. icken and colour 
the gravy, flavour with hot sance and lemon 
juice, and pour over the meat. 

Scalloped Chop. 

This is an easily digested dish for an 
invalid, and also makes a food dinner for a 
young child. Take all the lean meat from a 
tender loin chop, place it on a board, and chop 
thoroughly fine. Place this in a jar with a 
tablespoonful of breadcrambs, seasoning of 
pepper and salt, and two tablespoonfuls of 
water. Tie a buttered paper over the top of 
the jar, and place it into a pan of boiling water, 
the water reaching half way up the jar. Boil 
the water slowly for twenty minutes. (Reply 
to Nurse K.) 

Vegetable Marrow Preserve. 

When the fruit is perfectly ripe, cut it, 
and set aside in a dry place for a few weeks, so 
that the sap may dry out. Peel the marrow 
and take away the seeds. Toevery six pounds 
of pulp, cut in squares an inch thick, allow 
six pounds of preserving sugar and two lemons 
sliced through. Let these ingredients stand 
for twenty-four hours, then put into a pre- 
serving-pan with two ounces of bruised 
ginger and one drachm of chillies tied into 
a pieceof muslin. Take out the ginger after 
one hour’s boiling. Boil the rest slowly till 
all is clear, stirring frequently. (Reply to 
W. A. P.) 

Mushroom Ketchup. 

For this it is important to gather the 
mushrooms early in the morning before the sun 
json them. Break ail into pieces, place in a 
large pan, and add a quarter of a pound of salt 
to every three and a half pounds of mushrooms. 
Let them stand for two days, then drain off all 
the juice that you can procure by pressure. 
Boil the liquor slowly for an hour with two 
ounces of salt, a few cloves, long pepper, and 
a quarter of an ounce of peppercorns. This 
quantity should he allowed to every quart of 
liquid. Then strain, and bottle when cold, 

ding a few drops of brandy. Use new corks 
and seal them very carefully. (Reply to WELL- 
FIELD.) 


Have you ever had a story published? If not, send anything you ma 
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MOST USEFUL JUST NOW.. 

TxHose of our readers who are in quest of a useful skirt for present 
wear which will yet do duty later, cannot do better than make for 
themselves the becoming garment here shown (No. 17361). When you 
remember that the skirt is long, 
and, at the back, slightl 
trained, the four and a h 
yards of forty-two inch 
material required for it cannot 
be considered excessive. 

The make, too, is extremely 
simple notwithstanding the 
undeniable grace of the model. 
In five places box-pleats occur 
—two on either side and one 
at the centre back. It is 
beneath this last-named that 
the placquet may be found. 
For the great part of its 
length the box-pleat is simply 
pressed, but at the top, and for 
about twelve inches downward, 
parallel lines of machine- 
stitching secure the pleat in 
position. Our _ pattern is 
modelled for a skirt-length of 
forty-two inches; a lady who 
does not take so long a skirt 
as that should reals the 
stitching of the pleats accord- 
ingly, otherwise they may 
prove the reverse of becoming. 

Included in _ the gm 
pattern is the shape of the 


stitched band which trims the pote %hp.narene Peerscn'eGuilliogs, Henrietta 


hem of this garment. This 8t., London, W.C. 
should be mounted over French 
canvas of oe the same shape but slightly narrower, that the material 
edges may be drawn together over the back of the canvas. In stitching 
tais band work from the centre, before the band is applied to the skirt. 
The outermost lines of stitching are alone responsible for holding the band 
in position. 
COe< . 
SELF-CULTURE IS IMPORTANT. 
Have you ever realised the importance of self-culture? No matter how 
d are our days with our bread-winning toil, we should never be too 
busy to snatch a few minutes for self-culture. Who knows, mayhap, some 
day we will wake up to the reality that our workaday life has been 
wonderfully beautified by our own marvellous library of accumulated know- 
ledge and our own sweetly perfumed flower-garden of absorbed beauty. 


DON’TS FOR GUESTS. 

Don’r put off replying to your invitation to the last possible moment. 

Don’t forget to designate the time at which you will arrive. It is 
extremely annoying not to know with which train a guest will arrive. 

Don’t treat the house as though it were your own. 

Don’t go down to meals late. 

Don’t be unwilling to enter into the spirit of the entertainment provided. 

Don’t be exacting of your hostess’s time. She has her own household 
duties to attend to. 

Don’t forget when the visit is over to write your friend a little note 
telling her how much you enjoyed the viait. 


CHOOSING A WIFE. 

Many quaint and curious methods of choosing a wife are to be found 
recorded in the old story books. Have you ever read, for instance, of the 
practical individual who placed a broomstick before the door and then hid 
and watched P 

The first girl who came in jumped over it. The second kicked it aside. 
But the third stooped and picked it up, and hung it neatly on its appointed 
nail. Whereupon the enraptured young man exclaimed: “This neat and 
careful young woman is the wife for me!” 

Equally amusing was the plan of another matrimonially-inclined youn 
man. He invited three young girls to lunch at his mother’s table, ant 
gave them bread-and-cheese—not very lavish hospitality on the lover's 
part, one would say. Then he kept a strict eye on his guests. 

One girl cut the rind from her cheese and left it. “A wasteful house- 
keeper,” said the shrewd young man to himeelf. 

e next girl ate her cheese, rind and all. “A greedy and badly-bred 
young person,” was his not unmerited verdict. 

The third girl, whom Fate had evidently selected as the partner of his 
sorrows and his joys through life, carefully pared her rind off and laid it 
on the side of the plate. Enchanted by so much native ability and discretion, 
the young man offered her a share of his cheese for the remainder of both 
their natural lives. 
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ALWAYS BE FAMILIAR 


with the leading topics of the day. 
if you order the 


Baily Express 
The paper that relies solely upon merit for its gigantic 
circulation. , 


Order it from your newsagent now. 
Price Halfpenny daily. 
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It is perfectly simple 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Encourage Children to Eat Porridge, 
For oatmeal contains lime, which ig 
necessary for hardening children’s bones. 


A Scrag End of Mutton 

Is inexpensive but rather wasteful on 
account of s0 much bone. This is suitable for 
broth, boiling and for stewing, and in any 
case should be cooked very slowly. 


Elastic StocKings 
may be cleaned by rubbing with 
thoroughly dried flour and then brushing them 
with a soft brash. Jalways mix alittle boracie 
wder in the last lot of flour used. (Reply to 
LSIE, Leeda.) 
Paint Stains 
When fresh can be removed with tur. 
leneep: old stains must be first softened with 
utter and then rubbed with benzine. Tur. 
peotins very often leaves a mark though it 
kes out the stain. (Meply to Oup Sar.) 


When Sticking Labels to Canisters 

Add a little honey to the flour and water 
paste, and the papers will not off in that 
aggravating manner so well known to most 
housewives. 

Care of Hot Water Bags. 

After filling a rubber water bottle with 
very hot water, press the sides of the same 
before screwing it up. In so doing all the 
steam errs out and there will be no danger 
of the bottle bursting no matter how hot the 
water. 

All Passages, Pantries and Cellars 

Sould be constantly whitewashed. This 
not only gives a clean appearance, but_makes 
the dwelling healthy in every part. Do not 
countenance the notion that because a room is 
not seen it need not be whitewashed. 


Camphor on 

Is very useful for chapped hands, and 
should be made soon now s0 as to be in readi- 
ness for the winter. Melt together two ounces 
of lard, two ounces of white war, and half an 
ounce of powdered camphor. Place in pots for 
use. 
Cheese 

Is a most valuable article of food for those 
who do manual labour, or who are in the air a 
great deal, and very often with advantage 
takes the place of meat. Oheese is full of 
nitrogen, but those with delicate digestions 
had better eat it either grated or cooked in 
puddings, with rice. 
Oil Stoves will Not Smell Un- 

pleasantly 

If they are kept clean and refilled every 
time before using. If dirt and oil are allowed 
to accumulate on a stove or lamp, it is sure 
to smell unpleasantly directly the surface gets 
hot. Before putting out a stove always turn 
the wick down, and leave it low after cleaning, 
for, if the wick be high, it draws up the oil, and 
8o spreads it on the surface of the reservoir, 
causing the disagreeable odour you complain 
of. (Reply to JOHNSTONE.) 


This Durable Furniture Polish 

Will, I hope, suit your purpose. Put a 
quarter of a pit of pad arc 4 a quarter of a 
pint of spirits of wine, and a quarter of a pint 
of vinegar into a bottle, with one third of a pint 
of linseed oil; cork tightly and shake the bottie 
briskly in order to mix the various ingredients 
before using. Dust the furniture carefully and 
remove any grease spots with a flannel dipped 
in warm soapy water. When the furniture is 
dry, polish it in the usual way, using a very 
small quantity of thie polish if a good bright 
surface is desired. (Reply to ConsTANT 
READER.) 
To Enamel! Buttons 

Buy coloured sealing war in any pretty 
shades. I have lately used red and a warm 
brown with a very little gold. Buy gilt flat 
buttons and cover them with the wax, 
holding them near the flame of a Hoag stove 
to make the wax run evenly over the button. 
Then drop on some of the brown wax, letting it 
run into the red and producing the effect of an 
agate. Finally, across the buttons, put unevenly 
small drops of the gold wax. t the wax 
run over the edges of the button, and press it 
neatly with an old knife. 
Hold the buttons by the 
shank with a pair of 
tweezers. (ery to 
KETTERING READEE.) 


have written to the First Story Department 
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Billiards at Home. 


You can place one of these tables on your dining room table and lift it 
off and store against the wall when it is not wanted. In every respect it 
is a perfect reproduction of the full sized match table and gives exactly 
the same game. ; F F a 2 ; 

There is no game which gives such continued fascination as Billiards, 
for fresh possibilities and fresh strokes are always being discovered. 
Ladies can play this as well a3 their husbands and brothers. It isa game 
of skill, combining amusement and recreation. 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Table. 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


4 


0 YEARS’ PAIN 


Mrs, Elizabeth Primmer, 1 Lynton Villas, Peel Road, South W oJford, 
Essex, a Salvation Soldier for the last 23 years, has had an expcri-nce of 
Chis. Forde’s Bile Beans that prove how that wor'd-famed fum:ly 
medicine cures even where the ailments have been aggravated and the 
patient made worse by the use of an imitation Lile beans. 


. din, by 2ft. éin.... 


Cash Price. 
a Or in 13 Me - 
{ie icin TTI Se | Sat ane eee ee te “For nearly 20 yeara,” says Mrs. Primmer, “I was afflicted with 
7 at ae oo we cee wwe tee 4 . H coy 5 cont, sf a 86 indigestion, ulcerated stomxch, and bleeding piles. I was in such 
- Sie als 6 oo ” 16 dreadful pain after every meal thit often I walked about for 


three hours at a time, my husband a up, and pressing 
my sides to numb the pain. My stomnch and my digestive 
system were very weak, as a result of many years’ suffering 
from constipation, my bowels having been irregular and 
my blood thin and pcor ever since my school duys, We 
paid pounds upon rounds in doctors’ bills in vain. 

“When iny illness was at its worst and the doctors secmed 
hopeless, I was induced to go im for a course of Chas, 
Forle'’s Bile Beans. I gaiucd appetite and found myself 
fre2 from pain after eating. Continued use of Charlies Forde’s Bile 
Beane resulted in my being quite cured of the stomach complaints 
ani the indigestion, Further, the constipation, piles, and the anemia 
were ended by Chas. Forde's Bile Beans. 

“But you should tell people to see thrt they always 
obtain thas. Forde’s, the genuine and world-famed 
family medicine. On one occasion I was distressed to find myself 
poorly after taking a dose from a new box. I examined them 
carefully and found my boy had been served with a close imitation, 
which was worthless. Fortunately the genuine Chas. Forle’s Bile Beans soon put me right 
again, and eventually cured me.” 


Beware of imitation bile beans being sold to the unwary on the 
reputation of the original and world famed Chas. Forde's Bile 
Beans. Sce “Chas. Forde’s” on the labe! before you put your 


moncy down. Spending menyon “cheap’”’ substitutes means buying 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, 
fy French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable 
+ Feet, Rabber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber 

Cushions, Two Cues, Marking Board, Rest, 
Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 


Delivered. Carriage Paid, to any Railway 
Station at our risk. Nocharge for Packages. 


u . Folding Bagatelle Tables, from 30’-, 
% Billiard Table when Resting LISTS FREE. 
on Dining Table. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES (COMBINED.) 


Fitted with Biley’s Patent Action for ant wering, and Levelling. A Han:some siece of Furniture 
asa Dining Table and a high-class Billiard Ta le. Made oon Oak, Walnut, &c. All shades to 
match your furniture, and supplied with Cues, Ivory or Crystalate » Rest, Marking Board, Frost-proof 

Cushions, etc., etc. See List. 


Table and Dining Table are both same size, 


6 ft. 4in. by — 1800 il-health, not finding a cure. Chas. Forde's Bile Beans are 
“a ft. 4 in, by S18 10 im, eon con 000 000 cee one aie H never sold loose or in packets, but in sealed wooden boxes at 1/14 
9 Sit. din. Dy LB. G Sime aes vee ove ae “ ‘ hemists, oc for sime prices, post free, if desired 

Instal: 5 <% on above and 2'9,of all chemists, P 1» PO . . 
of'e 13 Mone Js0 in teens Payments. Bee List, IMITATIONS from The Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 45 Cowcross Street, 
Full details in List sent on application. s 


London, E.C, 


° FREE SAMPLE of the CENUINE. 
You can have a Free Sample of CHAS, 
FORDE'’S genuine Bile Beons by sendin 
e- this Coupon, your name and address, and 1 


stamp (to cover return postage), to the 


= = ; Bile Bean Co., Greek Strect, Leeds, 
London Showrooms: a - Pearson's Weekly, Oct. 1/'08, 
147 ALDERSCATE 8T., E.C. pl Lé ( A N § 


Secures | MAKES the SKIN 9s SOFT as VELVET 
Delivery 99 Entirely Removes and 


Prevents all Roughnes 
to you of Redness, _ irritation, 
Tan, etc., 


and 
KEEPS the SKIN 
LEVER WATCH 
fo enable any reader SOFT, SMOOTH, 
gainee Nate a and WHITE. 


FRE On receipt of — full 

® detailed Illustra Catalogue 

of Eiiliard and Dining Tables, and small or 
full-sized Table and Sundries. 


Record All-round Break is still 82x 
by John Roberts on RILEY’S Table. 


E. J. RILEY Ltd., 
Witlow Dale Billiard Works, 
ACCRINGTON. 


Led. will sup: 
their World-famed 


HACITY, INVALUABLE 
Hovement, hold Dia FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


DELIGHTFULLY SOOTHING AND BEFRESHING after Wualkinz, Go‘fing, 
Cycling, Motoring, etc. 


Cases, on ensy terms: 

for 2,6 with order,pa: : 

2/6 on delivery, an Bottles, L/e, 1/8, and 2/6 each, of all Chemists and 5 

2/6 monthly for 10 
o 


EMULSION 


Send for free sample — enclose 3d. for postage and 
mention this . A charming booklet for your child 

with it) SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd. 10-11 Stone- 
_— cutter Street, London, E.C. 


EETHAM & SON Cheltenha n. 


warranty. 
NOW for 30/- watch. 


Catalogues of Watches, Clocks, Rings, 
Clothing, Boots, etc., post free. 


64 Paces-1°- 


GRAND 
DOUBLE 


Sufferers 


Instant relief in Asthma, Bronchi:is 
Croup, and Wh-opine Cough by the 

ure 9 BR's 
ASTHMA CURE. In 
1/- tina. Sold everywhere. 
For Frce SAMPLE eend 


The mark by which you pick out your cure! 


MASTERS Ltp..70 HOFE STORES: RYE. 


BETTER THAN RUSUMn Baer Sear 

FASHIONS | Esters, Menta poet 

TOE Even Number of INSTANT RELIEF 
lL. = 

Beal Devonshire WOMAN $ ARF! BOILS 

Cream (Clotted) ) === : 


absolutely pure; no pre 
servatives used; tho most 
efficacious substitute for 
cod liver oil; invaluable 
for children and invalids 
Md., 1a. 44.; 1D., 28. 4d., 
Mbd., 4s. 4d., free; sup- 
plied constantly to the 
Counteszes Cadogan, 
Pembroke, Sefton, Dun- 
Gonald, Guildford, Lich- 
field, et: , by 


MRS. CONVERS, 
Bridestow, 85.O., 
Devonshire. 


for Lasting Brightness. 
\ RECKITT & SONS LT HULL & LONDON. Ji U 


eo aker Oats 


Also bad legs, bad eyes, piles, eto 


Tried and tested for 100 years. 
Not a modern concoction. Test it 
to prove its worth as an ointment: 

Of Chemists, 


Boots Lti., or Arfie Ltd., Rochester. 
Price 1/1; & 2/9 per jar. 


Interesting booklet, free, for 
stamped addressed envelope. 


LIFE. 


Smart Millinery—The Latest 

Fashions—Splendid Short Stories 

—Interesting Theatrical and 

Society Gossip—Useful Articles. 
ete,, etc. 


ON SALE SEPT 28. PRICE td. 


ECONOMICAL—NOURISHING—DELICIOUS 
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Terminal Exactiudes 


& Pretty Girls Difficulty. ; 

‘® connection with cur Beauty Competition, I have 
received a spicndid letter from a little girl, who 
calls herself Just Ercuteen. She lives in White- 
chapel, and the trouble is this—she has curvature 
of the spine. In a simple and modest way, how- 
ever, she has tried to tell me that she thinks she 
has a pretty facc; at any rate, her brothers tell 
her 60, so do so:ne of her brothers’ chums. “Tm 
sure all ‘the boys’ would vote for me. Will my 
illness make any difference?” she concludes. 
-——As though it would, Just Ercureen! No! 
No! If you have a pretty face, and “the bors” send 
along votes for you and your photograph, and you 
get well up in the lists, and your portrait is 
published, and if the readers of P.17. think you 
ure the most beantiful girl in tho country, or, 
perhaps, in your division, you would certainly get 
a prize. At any rate, your illness would make no 
difference. J’m suro you h ve the good wishes of 
every P.W. reader. 


do Flying Fish Fly ? : 
‘I was asked the above quéstion the other night,” 
writes J. P., “and I answered, ‘No; not in the 
sense in which we understand the flying of birds.’ 
I have often socn flying fish in the Mediterranean, 
and I take it that the impetus with which they 
leave the water, when being chased by other fish, 
enables them to do a sort of glide over the surface 
with the help of their | fins. A young man 
resent, however, produced a very old encyclopsdia, 
which stated that they do fly, and this somewhat 
reduced my reputation as a man that knows a bit. 
I am not satisficd, and should like your opinion.” 
——__————Yuu are quite right, J. P., and the 
youthful gentleman and his ancient encyclopedia 
are quite wrong. Flying fish have no power of 
raising themselves in the air apart from their initial 
ring. They come out of the water like arrows 
ot at an oblique range, and are just as helpless 
in the air as Mr. Wright would be if he tumbled out 
of his flying-maci:ino. Such is the force of their 
npward rush, however, that they have been known 
to come on boar] a vessel at a height of twenty feet. 
It was the ancient Groeks and Phoonician sailors 
who first started the yarn that they could fly. Some 
of these hoary prevaricators even went so far as to 
assert that at nicht they left the ocean in a body 
and flew ashore, in order to protect themselves from 
their marine enemies. erhaps your friend’s 
encyclopzdia dates back to the time of these imagina- 
tive mariners? 


New Friends for Old. 


W. J. is mourning tho loss of a tried and trusted 
friend, who had been his constent companion since 
1804. Notwithstanding the fact that on several 
occasions the friend in question went so far as to 
cut him, W. J. is filled with nothing but grief at 


his Joss. The fri-n1, I should explain, was a P.W. 
penknife. Their fragic soparation occurred in the 
following manner: “TI was on my holiday, at 


Lowestoft,” wriics W. J., “and I wis fishing in 
company with a relative who landed an eel and 
desired me to unhook it. Being unsuccessful in 
my attempts, I thought I would stab it in the heart. 
While endeavouring to open the blade of my knife, 
the latter slipped through my fingers into the sea 
water, and there it lies. I wonder if any of your 
other readers have ever kept a knife for so long a 
period as fourteen years. T had inscribed the date 
on mine with the sid cf some nitric acid and soap, 
and it showed up wll to the last day. Should any 
reader at Lowest: ‘t hook it up by accident from the 
bottom of the harbour, I should be pleased to 
hear from him.”- .-— ----—I am afraid the chance 
is a remoto onc, W. J., for the sea has an un- 
fortunate habit of keeping its secrets, and also its 
penknives. Probably, some enterprising crab will 
pick it up and stari a barber’s shop for trimming 
prawne’ whiskers. so it may still be useful. In any 
case, I am taking the opportunity of forwarding 
ou a successor, which I hopo will prove as good 
and faithful a fricnd as tho original one. 


wand Games. 

A rew weeks ago I offered ten P.IV. pocket-knives 
to the readers who sent me in the best ideas for 
games on the sanls. Judging by the number of 
ingenious revlics that I received, P.1V. readers 
evidently manaze to get plenty of fun when they 
are disporting themsclves by the sad sca waves. A 
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certain number of competitors voted for such time- 
honoured pastimes as cricket, touch, kiss-in-the- 
ring, etc., but, of course, these were not the sort 
of amusements 1 meant. I wanted something 
eculiar to the sands, such as the aquarium game, 
in which each player digs a hole in the sand, fillg 
it with water, and then tries how many specimens 
of briny monsters, such as crabs, sta’ » sea 
anemones, etc., he can discover in the course of 
an hour to fill his aquarium. Another good idea, 
which should prove specially popular amongst Boy 
Scouts, is for one of them to go off with a shell, and 
hide it somewhere in the sand. The cthers have 
to track him by his footprints, which, of course, he 
makes as misleading as sible. Instruction and 
amusement are well combined in tho gentle sport 
of map-making, when children try to roproduce the 
geographical features of some well-known country. 
With seaweed for forests, a little flour with which 
to snowcap a mountain range, and a carbon 
fumigator to imitate a volcano, geography lesson 
can be made as palatable as the most exciting game. 
Sand golf gives endless scope for ingenious bunkers, 
arches, tunnels, ditches, and other obstacles, pro- 
viding amusement both in the process of construc- 
tion and negotiation. The following are the names 
‘and addresses of tho ten successful competitors : 
F. G. Néil, 62 North St., Leven, Fife; S. Greer, Garden 
Reach, 49 Elmdale Rd., Palmers Green; Mr. A. Smith, 10 
All Saints Terrace, Cheltenham; R. Penkoth, Bog Burn, 
Coppull, Chorley, Lancs; A. E. Wright, 112 Grandison Rd., 
Traitersoa, S.W.; W. Holmes, 64 Tyers 8t., Vauxhall, §.E.; 
Mrs. C. Brown, 68 West Regent St., Glasgow ; Miss M. Somer- 
ville, Woodbine, Craigmore, Isle of Bute; A. Gillett, The 
Cottage, 78 St. Andrew's Rd., Exmouth; Mies J. Longman, 
Ditcheat Hill, Ditcheat, Bath. 


Votes for Women. 


A SuFFERER sends me a plaintive letter pleading for 
advice in a domestic matter. “My wife and I,” he 
writes, “very often get at loggerheads over politics. 
I try to avoid it, but she will keep on telling me 
what she would do if she had a vote. Should she 
ever get one, my life would be a misery. Before 
an election, I should have to spend all my pocket 
money to bribe her to vote my way, besides not 
daring to find fault with anything. Otherwise she 
would vote the reverso way, just to spite me. 
try to soothe her by telling her women will never 
get the vote, but, when I do, sho omits to got 
something I want. Please tell me what you would 
do under the circumstances. When the next 
election comes on, I shall have to be dumb in my 
own house, or perhaps even for the sake of peace 
promise to vote her way.”——————I don't want 
to be unsympathetic, SurFERER, but it appears to 
me that you are chiefly responsible for the trouble. 
You seem to think that your wife has no right to 
an opinion of her own, and, if your idea of “sooth- 
ing” a woman who wanta a vote is to tell her that 
she will never get one, I don’t wonder that the 
atmosphere of the happy home is ruffled at times. 
As for your complaint that, if woman's suffrage 
ever arrives, you will ruin yourself in bribing your 
wife to vote as you wish—well, all I can say is, it 
will serve you right. [Lribery is a form of 
electioneering I have no one with. My 
advice is that you should be more tolerant of other 
people’s views. 


What Happened to Wood. 

Tue writers of adventure stories send their heroes 
through some pretty tall adventures, but I think 
that tho actual experiences of Mr Charles Wood, 
of Wesselton, South Africa, leave the efforts of the 
most imaginative author toiling hopelessly in the 
rear. A cutting describing them has becn sent me 
by a correspondent at Kimberley. Mr. Wood, who 
is a tipman at the 500ft.-level, was directing the 
discharge into the chute, when two trucks suddenly 
dashed down the incline, and precipitated him head 
first into the huge funnel-shaped receptacle below. 
The contents of the trucks, some two tong in weight 
of diamondiferous ground, followed, and completely 
engulfed him. He then slid on some thirty feet, 
and was tipped into one of the huge skips, which 
contain eight loads at a time. When the stuf is 
hauled up, it is done the reverse way, eo Mr. 
Wood arrived at the next stage on his feet, mixed 
up with eight tons of earth. Here ho was promptly 
re-tipped into another chute, and passed along in 
a truck to the final department. Picture the con- 
sternation of the natives, who open the doors of 
the chute, at finding a white man, feet uppermost, 
in one of the trucks. Thinking he was a spook, 
they all tried to bolt for it, but wore promptly 
hauled back by the boxman. In a short time the 
unfortunate miner was released, and taken off to 
the hospital. The amazing thing is that, with the 
exception of some nasty cute and bruises, Mr. Wood 
was absolutely unhurt. Several Jarge lumps of soil 
had formed a kind of arch round his body, and 
thus saved him from being crushed to death. The 
whole process had been too rapid for complete 
suffocation. Still, I don’t suppose he feels anxious 
to try his luck again. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose suggestion for a title is used, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 1, 1908. 
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Sub-Rosa. 

“J wave been informed by a rewrend gentleman,” 
writes G. J. F., “that rose-coloured swans are to 
be seen in the parks at Leeds. In reply to my 
inquiry a friend residing there says thero is no 
truth in the statement, and I should be glad if 
you could tell me which is correct.” 
am not acquainted with the fair city of Les, 
G. J. F., but I cannot help entertaining a lurking 
suspicion that the “reverend gentleman” has b.-n 

uilty of the mos# unclerical action of pulling your 
eg. You have heard of the Wars of the Roses, of 
course, and you may remember that the rose which 
the York enthusiasts patronised was a white ono. 
Now, Leeds isin Yorkshire, so tocall the Leeds bir}s 
“yose-coloured” is quite legitimate, even thou-h 
they are merely the common or garden wl.'ts 
variety. I am afraid the day when you will <4 
swans of a delicate pink shade gracefully glid:nz 
past “the stately homes of England” is still yore 
far distant. If swans ever turned pink, they would 
do so on the Thames, where they have the constant 
privilege of overhearing the comments of the Larg vg 
when they accidentally run into each other. 


Blood in the Tower. 

“Wuen I was in London a few weeks ago,” writes 
J. V. L., “I went to the Tower, and had a look 
at the Crown Jewels. The man who showed them 
to us said something about an attempt that had 
once been made to steal them by a certain Colonc! 
Blood. Is this really a true story, and, if so, can 
you tell me something more about it?” 
t’s quite truce, J.-V. L., and all that I know about 
the gallant thief I will cheerfully impart to you. 
Thomas Blood was an Irishman, and, like many of 
his fellow-countrymen, a good hand at fighting. Ia 
rose to be a colonel under the genial Cromwe!l. 
With tho restoration of Charles II., however, he 
fell on somewhat hard times, and hit upon the 
magnificently audacious idea of purloining tho 
Crown Jewels. Havin foppeiated himself with 
Edwards, the custodian, he called on May 9th, 1617, 
in company with two gentlemen called Hunt ar 
Parrett, to have a look at the Royal treas:r:; 
After gagging and binding the old man, Hunt 
seized the orb, Parrett broke the scoptre and 
crammed it into a bag, while Blood took charze 
of the crown. The guard arrived at the critical 
moment, however, and, after a spiritel fizht, tho 
desperadoes were captured. Plood was a_ccol 
scoundrel, and, when visited by Charles IT. in 
prison, informed the merry monarch that there 
were several hundred in the plot sworn to avenca 
his death. This outrageous fib so impressed Charl « 
that he not only pardoned Blood, but gave him a 
pension of £500 a year. The crown which Blood 
stole, or, rather, attempted to steal, wus not tie 
present one. 


—— 


F.A.F. Special Day. 

On September 12th a special outing in connection 
with the Fresh Air Fund was given by the 1st 
Battalion Essex Regiment. 


F.A.F. Figures. 


Amounts to hand since the last list was published : 
ge? Sus.: W. BE. Stone, 29. 6d.; Anon., 59.; A. J. CO. Wales 


Gd. ;, Bessie Wakfu! 
. od; B. R., 6s; For 3 Kiddies, C. . 
28. 6d; 8s. 9d.; : F. 
£1 63; 8. BM. Dawlish, 4. 6d.; 
103.; A Lover of the Kiddies, 103.; ‘Anon.. 1s. 6d.; P. A. T., 
}. ¥ ;_F. Marshall, 10s. 6d.; Mabel MacGregor, 15 


1s. 6d.; 


10s. 


. Mrs. : 

snon., 18. 6¢.; Mrs’ G. B Olark £1; Nil D 
Colis, £1; Monas Isle, 1s. 6d.; A Friend, 23. 6d.; Anon., Is. 15 
F. Papworth, 10s. 1d.; Kitty, Gowland, 10s. 6d.; M. K. B., £1; 
Il, » Is. .; G. T. B. T., 1s.; Nitram, 10g.; Anon., 1s. ti.; 
H. D. and B. Sharples, 28. 6d.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; A. T. G.. 43. (1; 
Twelve Bowlors and Their Hostess. 15s.; G. J, Sandall 9d; A. \! 
, 68; N., 3s. 6d.; Gee, 6s.; M. B. Sayer, 2s.; N. W. 
Irwin, 1e.; J. 8. and N. 8&., 28. 6d.; An A. B.C. S85 

+) 38.3 2s.; Mr. and Mrs. J. 2 


2s.; Mati al Benefit. Bou 
s.; Muto: jet 
of Children, 4s.; Frances Ch 
as. .; B. L. Pt 


Countses Otlcee” tn, Be 

mmanding cers, itn. Essex Regt., Se 
Howlett £15 7s, 8d; Ship's Gon HATS. Research por 
£1 4 64.; Principals and Employees, M 

{ionery Works, £5 93. 7% BR. S 9d 
gs. 94.; Earle Th 8s.; 


and 

5 str 

. O., 98.; Miss H. Skinner, 4s, 4d.; Sergts.’ Neve. 
per H.M., Sergt.. R.A-M.O.. 9s. oa Marry 


——— 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Alr Fund. 
© children {n_ food or fare. 4: 

the estrs. C. Arthur Poarsoa. 
hepress, Limited, the Standard Newspar™. 
School Union. There ts 


child; £8 28. pays a 
attendants. Subscriptions 
ary, A.F., Pearson's 
and will be acknowlodged 
had on application. 


le party 
should be addressed to the Hon. Scr 
"eekly, Henrletta Street. London, W ¢ 
in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
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The wallet that 
Boy Scouts ase. 


SHANGHAIED. 


No quarter of San Francisco had morc interest 
for Ross Wilbur than the water-front. More than 
once he had talked to the loungers of the wharves, 
so that on this occasion, when a little, undersized 
follow in dirty brown -sweater asked him for a 
match to light his pipe, Wilbur offered a cigar and 
passed the time of day with him. Wilbur had not 
‘argotten that he himself was dressed for an after- 
noon function. But the incongruity of the business 
was precisely what most amused him. 

After a time the fellow suggested drinks. Wilbur 
\esitated for a moment. It would be something to 
tcll about, however, so, “All right, I'll drink with 
vena,” he said. 

(he brown sweater led the way to a sailors’ board- 
ins-house hard by. 

“Rum an’ gum,” announced the brown sweater, as 
the two came in and took their places at the bar. 

“Rum an’ gum, Tuck; wattle you have, sir?” 

“Oh—I don’t know,” hesitated Wilbur; “give me 
a mild Manhattan.” 

While the drinks were being mixed the brown 
eweater called Wilbur’s attention to a fighting head- 
dress from the Marquesas that was hung on the 
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ur Pearson Ltd, 
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(Founded by Lt.-General BADEN-POWELL). 


THE BEST OF ALL BOYS’ 


Price One Penny. Every Thursday, Everywhere. 


wall over the free-lunch counter and opposite the 
bar. Wilbur turned about to look at it, and re- 
mained so, his back to the barkeeper, till the latter 
told them their drinks were ready. 

“Well, mate, here’s big blocks an’ taut bhawse- 
pipes,” said the brown sweater cordially. 

“Your very good health,” returned Wilbur. 

The brown sweater wiped a thin moustache in the 
hollow of his palm. 

“Yessir,” he continued, once more facing the 
Marquesas head dress. “Yessir, they’re queer game 
down there.” 

“In the Marquesas Islands, you mean?” . 

“Yessir, they're queer game. When they ain’t 
tattooin’ theirselves with Scripture tex’s they git 
from the missionaries, they’re pullin’ out the hairs all 
over their bodies with two clamshelle. Hair by 
hair, y’ understan’.” 

“Pull’n out ’er hair?” said Wilbur, wondering 
what was the matter with his tongue. 

“Y’ ever been down that way?” 

Wilbur heard the words distinctly enough, but, 
scmehow, they refused*to fit into the right places 
in his brain. 

“ What—did—you—say?” ho 


asked with great 
deliberation, biting off his words. 


Then he noticed 
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for Baden-Powell’'s Camp. 
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The sign of the 
Hound Patrol, 


| ’ 

that he and his companion were no longer in the 
bar-room, but in a little room back of it. His 
rsonality divided it&elf. There was one Ross 
Wilbor—sho could not make his hands go where he 
wanted them, who said one word when he thought 
another, and whose legs below the knee were made 
of solid lead. Then there was another Ross Wilbur— 
Ross Wilbur, the alert, who was perfectly clear- 
headed, and who stood off to one side and watched 
his twin brother making a monkey of himself. 

This latter Wilbur heard tho sweater say: 

“Bust me, if y’ a’n’t squiffy, old man. Stand by 
a bit an’ we'll have a bdll.” 

“Can’t have got—return—exceptionally—and the 
round table—pull out hairs wi’ tu clamsh’ls,” gabbled 
Wilbur’s stupefied double; and Wilbur the alert said 
to himself: “You’re not drunk, Ross Wilbur, that’s 
certain; what could they have put in your cocktail?” 

The sweater stamped twice upon the floor, and a 
trap-door fell away beneath Wilbur’s feet like the 
drop of a gallows. 

For continuation of this thrilling narrative see 
“Shanghaied,” a story of adventure on the Californian 
Coast, by Frank Norris, author of “The Pit,” price 
6d., or 8d. post free from 18, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 
tw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pearson’s Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
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rson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 
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train in which the deceased was travelling as ® 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
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the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
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PROVIDED AISO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
euch accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person having the current number of 

Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 

£1 OO kitted by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
although not by an accident to any train in which he or 

she nee be travelling as a passenger, the next-of-kin of the 
dece will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
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be given to Tug ACCIDENT AND GuaRANTes Corrorition, . 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
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